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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The whole world would seem to be in a state of sus- 
pended animation in expectation of Lord Rosebery’s 
speech. The press, the public, most of the more pro- 
minent speakers on politics, even the occasional poets, 
have spoken as though this oration were going 
to reverse the order of heaven and earth. This anti- 
cipatory enthusiasm is not quite kind to Lord 
Rosebery; his speech will have to be so very 
gigantic to save him from the sin of producing 
an anti-climax. Parturiunt montes; and though we 
have no desire to suggest that a diminutive 
utterance will come from Lord Rosebery the ex- 
ceptional opportunity for delivering a merely flippant 
speech must appeal to his sense of humour. He can- 
not come up to expectations; but supposing he were to 
forswear his dilettante methods and offer himself as 
serious leader of the Liberal party, he would at any 
rate give the politics of the moment an interest in 
which thanks to both parties they are at present 
grossly deficient. 
several suggested leaders for the future, Lord Rosebery’s 


name has a certain glamour in the eyes of the public | 


which is in itself a source of immense strength. Sir 
Edward Grey is a vigorous foreign politician; Mr. 
Asquith is perhaps the soundest politician in the country 
on social questions ; but Lord Rosebery is an amalgam 
of many qualities and enthusiasms which mean more 
to the vote-giving public than all the weight of more 
solid merit. But Lord Rosebery perhaps intends to 
prove that he himself is not so flippant as his career 
suggests. 


The details of the war, taking them week by week, 
are baffling. The surrenders, which had been decreas- 
ing steadily, have again risen and several of the old 
corroborating rumours of Boer despair have been again 
vamped up. But if one omits to seek for tendencies 
and general maxims, the residuum of facts is thoroughly 
satisfactory. The mobility of the Boers is helpless 
against the vis inertia represented by the stiff ring of 
block-houses. Since the last report of the columns, in 
which 435 Boers were accounted for, practically the 
whole of a commando has been captured by General 
Bruce Hamilton’s columns at Triehardsfontein ; seven 
Boers were killed and 131 captured. The 1,000 Boers 
said to be concentrating under De Wet near Heilbron 


have again dissipated into units; no trouble has been © 


Quite apart from the merits of the | 


| experienced in the Cape; and General Botha in the 

Transvaal is being forced towards the north by the 

widening of the ring of block-houses. As their pro- 
| spects grow worse the inhumanity of the Boers increases. 
_ Lord Kitchener has added to his report of the murder 
| of natives many details of inhuman treatment of our 
prisoners. We shall expect to see the enemy proclaimed 
as guerillas in a very short time. 


* It has been known for some time that individual 


Boers have committed ruthless murders’ of native men 
| and children ; and it was supposed that the object was 
to prevent the possibility of the natives carrying 
information of Boer plans to the British. The cumu- 
lative proof, which Lord Kitchener has now telegraphed, 
of the murder of natives in many parts of the country 
shows that the motive in some cases is mere aimless 
barbarity or at any rate hatred, and that the scattered 
commandoes are quite beyond the control of the more 
civilised leaders; and it is this absence of control which 
converts soldiers proper into guerillas. That party in 
English politics, which has taken upon itself the part of 
aggressive humanitarianism, has never in any prominent 
paper or from the mouth of any leading speaker so 
much as suggested that the Boers have adopted the 
methods of barbarism with which they have charged 
_ the English Government and the English army. It is 
not too much to say that the dislike of the English in 
Cape Colony is due in the first instance to the fear 
among the Dutch that the English will adopt a humane 
_ treatment of the natives. The African Dutch seem to 
think the native is a heaven-sent slave appointed to 
make life easy for his Dutch master. It is largely to 
crush this philosophy of life that we are now fighting, 
and the Liberals should be the first to approve it, at 
| least on paper. 


It is likely that public feeling in this country will be 
roused out of all its tolerance by this barbarity to the 
natives. Mr. Brodrick did his duty in emphasising the 
point in his speech at Glasgow. People have not 
realised either the number of natives in South Africa or 
their absolute slavery to Dutch masters; but if the 
past history of the Liberal party is as glorious an heir- 
loom as they are proud of maintaining, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman as leader ought to be the prot- 
agonist of the natives. The sonorous periods of Mr. 
Gladstone, spoken on behalf of African natives as of 
Armenians, should be ringing in the ears of all 
Liberals if they are loyal to the name they most revere. 
| Their silence gives room for the presumption that they 
' are sacrificing the dearest articles of the Liberal creed 
to the exigencies of partisan strategy. The strongest 
moral and logical compulsion is laid upon every oppo- 
nent of ‘‘ methods of barbarism” in warfare to preach 
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in and out of season the cause of the South African 
natives. 


Mr. Brodrick’s allusion to ‘‘Iolanthe” was quite 
good. Weare sure that Lord Rosebery, if not tco 
much oppressed with the burden of his approaching 
deliverance in Derbyshire, will relish the humour of the 
comparison of himself to the unfortunate Strephon, 
whose head could creep through a key-hole, but what 
was the use of that if his legs were left kicking outside ? 
‘‘Tolanthe” is one of the extremely few pieces 
the modern London stage has been able to offer, 
which can truly be described as satire. Its grip 
and scornful shake of legal and political fictions, that 
do so much duty for wisdom, is quite splendid, and 
to those who know enough to appreciate it not the less 
forceful for a playful setting. It fairly suggests Aristo- 
phanes’ political comedies. It is said that ‘‘ Iolanthe” 
was one of the less successful of the Gilbert-Sullivan 
series. If that is so, we are glad the London public has 
been given a chance of showing that it is not so dull as it 
was. To fail to appreciate the satire of ‘‘ Iolanthe ” is 
to write yourself down an ass. One does not of course 
expect anything really clever to have the popularity of 
entirely silly things such as the ‘‘ Messenger Boy”, the 
‘* Belle of New York ” and the various ‘‘ Girls ” : but if a 
thing cannot be popular though good, it can be admired. 
Why can we not have a political satire in operatic 
form every year? No session of Parliament ever yet 
has failed to supply material. Why would not ‘ The 
pro-Boers ” make as much fun as the ‘‘ Acharnians ” ? 
It is the Aristophanes, not the subject, that fails 
us. Even Mr. W. S. Gilbert has written but one 
** Tolanthe ”. 


Sir Edward Grey does not sit on a fence so grace- 
fully as some others; perhaps he is too good a 
sportsman to enjoy trimming ; at any rate he does it 
very badly. He finds that a great number of his own 
side are in his way, but feels that he may not tell them 
so and may not play his own game. He takes his 
place in the scrimmage without shoving. His last 
speech, though singularly like those that preceded it, 
was even more unhappy, because in his desire to cancel 
his essential differences with his titular leader he sur- 
rendered, at least in one detail, his own native 
sincerity. We cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
his censure of Lord Roberts and the Government for 
their judgment of General Buller’s speech was the 
expression of Sir Edward Grey’s own conviction. It 
is short-sighted as well as timid on his part not to be 
true to himself, for no unity can ever be established by 
efforts to conceal the essential antagonism between the 
views of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and the 
Imperial Liberals. Why did he not concentrate his 
energy on the stimulating subject of the subsequent 
government of the two republics ? 


A curious sidelight has been thrown on the nature of 
the anglophobia which Sir Edmund Monson deprecated 
in his excellent speech to the Chambers of Commerce in 
Paris. A cartoon representing an English soldier kick- 
ing a Boer woman has been reproduced in an English 
paper from the ‘‘ S. Petersburg Gazette”. It has been 
noticed that this identical drawing with the same letter- 
press has appeared in a French paper, the “ Assiette 
au Beurre”, and also in a German paper. None of 
these papers acknowledged its indebtedness to any 
other, and as the details are in each case produced with 
perfect fidelity it is at least a probable inference 
that all were taken from the same block. It may 
be that inquiry will discover other appearances of 
the ‘‘foul and filthy lie” in papers published in other 
countries; but the three appearances are sufficient 
evidence that the cartoon is not the product of local 
artists expressing local opinion. No doubt the public 
for which such papers cater is not displeased with the 
pictured mendacities ; but the campaign, in which the 
papers are engaged, is stimulated by some central 
organisation, which we may reasonably infer to be the 
work of no strictly European agency. 


Senator Lodge’s speech in the executive session of 
the Senate on the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty should at 
least "make it [clear to this country how complete is 


The Saturday Review. 


| Lord Lansdowne’s surrender to the United States. He 


said in a speech, expressed in terms of aggressive 
baldness, that thanks to two omissions in the new 
treaty, as compared with the old, the Americans were 
granted two distinct privileges: the right of doing 
what they would with the canal in time of war and of 
erecting fortifications. The permission is negative— 
the law allows what it does not forbid—but it can be 
extracted from the treaty even without the help of 
American prejudice. At the same time Senator Lodge 
in order to win over the more impudent believers in 
American ‘‘almightiness” exaggerated the intention 
of the treaty. Even Lord Lansdowne was not so sub- 
servient as he was represented; for, though the treaty 
nowhere definitely forbids closing the canal in war-time 
or fortifying it at any time, the broad principle of neutral- 
isation is stated definitely and is implied in the whole 
tenour of the treaty; and it is clear that neutralisation 
is opposed to any arbitrary act on the part of the 
United States. But the nine points of the law are with 
Senator Lodge, not Lord Lansdowne: if the history of 
diplomacy has shown anything, it has proved the abso- 
lute helplessness of broad principles and wide implica- 
tions in dealing with unscrupulous politicians. 


Lord Curzon in his speech to the Chambers of 
Commerce in Burmah showed both imagination and 
the common sense of the man of business. Dreamers 
have been long talking of connecting India with 
Burmah and Burmah with China by means of a con- 
tinuous line of railway. The scheme appealed to the 
imagination by its grandeur as the Cape to Cairo 
Railway by its alliterative title. But, as Lord Curzon 
pointed out, both India and Burmah are in such a 
position that their internal development depends 
principally on the multiplication of railways within 
their own boundaries. The many projected railways 
are likely to yield 10 per cent. as well as to make 
prosperous the districts through which they pass ; while 
these necessary and lucrative railways are unbuilt, it is 
ludicrous to indulge in spreadeagle schemes outside 
the country which involve contempt of such factors as 
mountains, rivers and the natural trend of trade. The 
railway to China will be condemned out of hand by all 
practical politicians. As for the connexion between 
Burmah and India, the railway enthusiasts forget that 
the sea is almost as safe and very often a much 
cheaper medium of transit than the land. 


Sir R. Williams Bulkeley expresses in another column 
his objection to the title of the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, considering that the word ‘‘ Reserve” is 
likely to cause confusion with the existing Naval 
Reserve, which is drawn from a different source; but 
after all these forces are intended to be a reserve for 
the Royal Navy, and it is desired that this should be 
clearly indicated in the title. His principal objection, 
however, is that there are many men who would give 
service in home waters, but could not owing to circum- 
stances engage to serve abroad, should they be required 
to do so in time of war. He would prefer to see a force 
of Volunteer Coastguard raised for home defence and 
working the signalling stations. This latter duty 
cannot be efficiently performed except by men who have 
served in the navy, and are familiar with warships by 
which they can recognise whether an approaching 
vessel is friendly or hostile. Volunteers will be more 
useful afloat than ashore, for it is a mistake to suppose 
that every man in a battleship, for instance, must be 
highly trained in gunnery or torpedo. A large number 
will be engaged in action in subsidiary duties not 
requiring such knowledge, and for this work a Volunteer 
reserve would be quite suitable. Our present Naval 
Reserve is insufficient and a force say of 20,000 Volun- 
teers who have had some training would materially 
assist in maintaining the fleet on a war footing. 


The Board of Agriculture is growing noticeably 
big: we hope it will not presently produce a mouse. 
In his speech Mr. Hanbury spoke most earnestly 
about the rural immigration and the plight of agri- 
culture generally in England. He made it clear to 
his hearers that in his view some really important 
step must be taken before long, if the farming and rural 
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interest was to be saved. What was Mr. Hanbury think- 
ing of whilst he spoke ? Not railway rates, surely ; for, 
important as the question is, Mr. Hanbury knows that 
agriculture cannot be saved merely by settling that. 
Jam, foot and mouth disease, chickens, or that three 
acres and a cow first fashioned a century ago and 
furbished up by Mr. Jesse Collings in his wanton youth 
—we are not for insulting Mr. Hanbury by suggesting 
he had any of these in his mind. No; wheat is the 
only cure ; more wheat by many millions of quarters; 
wheat grown on English soil. It is said that it was 
through something like physical force that Mr. Hanbury 
satisfied the Prime Minister that, he was fit for the 
Cabinet. We hope Mr. Hanbury will use his strength 
again, this time on behalf of the agricultural interest. 


The gathering at the London County Council dinner 
on Monday last reminded one of nothing so much as 
one of those itinerant ccllections of birds and beasts, 
described as Happy Families. The test and evidence of 
happiness is their ability to restrain themselves from 
devouring one another. Progressives and Moderates, 
County Council and Government, Lords and Commons 
all sat at the same board, and went through their 
exercises in such a manner as to leave the impression 
that, though they did just keep their hands off one 
another, it was with pain and difficulty, and only under 
the taming influence of some overmastering discipline. 
The Progressives indeed have so nearly devoured their 
brothers on the Council that their hunger for the few 
remaining Moderates may not have been very keen: 
but Mr. Long made it very clear that while he 
blessed the L.C.C. with his lips he cursed it with his 
heart ; while Lord Rosebery could hardly make even a 
decent show of family affection. His longing to be at the 
Government was for all the world like a dog showing 
its teeth at the cat with whom he is supposed to live on 
terms of fraternal affection. 


Nothing worth remembering is expected of convivial 
speeches, and so far the speeches on this occasion were 
entirely convivial. Lord Rosebery has seldom been 
so sterile when discoursing on his favourite theme. 
His comparison of the Council in its bear-garden days 
to the National Liberal Federation discussing a peace 
resolution was amusing, certainly, but that remark 
was the rose in a desert. How he could say that 
the Council was superior to the Commons because its 
efforts were crowned with immediate result is past 
comprehension, except on the assumption that he has 
forgotten his County Council days. Does Lord Rosebery 
consider the rate of progress on the Boundary Street 
scheme was such that its execution could be described 
as immediate ? For years after the statutory resolution 
was passed that plague-spot remained untouched. Was 
the Council’s water scheme immediately realised? We 
had an idea it was not an accomplished fact even now. 
And as for the Council's various taxation proposals, they, 
so far from being speedily effected, have passed into 
oblivion, with the solitary exception of a plan of better- 
ment so radically modified by Parliament as to be un- 
recognisable, so they said, by its ownparents. Certain 
of these taxation schemes the Council itself strangled. 
In that case we admit that Lord Rosebery may 
correctly claim an immediate result. The truth 
is that prompt action is much more easily secured 
by the head of a Government department within his own 
sphere than by the County Council. But the public, 
knowing little of Ministers’ purely administrative and 
departmental work, do not appreciate the amount of 
useful reform that is thus quietly and very promptly 
effected. Some of the smaller colonies could tell a 
tale of Mr. Chamberlain’s energy not dreamt of by the 
multitude who do not study blue-books, though blue- 
books do not tell nearly all that might be told. 


Mr. Balfour, happily recovered from influenza, ad- 
dressed the Goldsmiths’ Company and their students of 
the Technical and Recreative Institute on Thursday: 
professedly on technical education. The effects of 
influenza are well known to be curiously diverse. In 
Mr, Balfour it seems to have produced rather ostenta- 
tious optimism as to the future of British manufac- 
tures; and influenza and optimism of all things are an 


unnatural association. But after all Mr. Balfour had 
to be as tiresome, as according to him are other people 
when they get on the subject, and admit that British 
education is behind other nations who are our rivals 
and that we must pull ourselves together and get 
scientific and technical education from Goldsmiths’ 
companies or otherwise. 


At Bedford College on Tuesday Professor Hales 
lectured on King Alfred. Celebrations, such as the 
Alfredian, are of scant value if the hero or the event 
they celebrated is to be shelved and forgotten directly 
the picnic party is over. We are half afraid that some- 
thing of the sort is taking place in regard to Alfred : 
that there was a disposition in many quarters to get 
Alfred up, and, now that he is not any longer topical, 
to forget all about him. Professor Hales, though he 
could not claim to hold his audience with a glamour, 
such as A. H. Johnson, Oxford’s great history lecturer, 
has long exercised over his pupils, has given years of 
loving study to Alfred, and in his case to astrong en- 
thusiasm there is added a ripe scholarship. We con- 
fess we are not quite so interested as he is in what the 
Elizabethans thought of Alfred; and we do not think 
Drayton worth quoting in this connexion. They 
were too busy with themselves. But Professor Hales 
threw valuable light on what the twelfth and even 
the early part of the thirteenth centuries thought of ‘‘ The 
Truth-teller”. His fame was never eclipsed by that of 
Canute or William. 


Men of science are proud of themselves in these 
days ; but their many discoveries and inventions make 
a less intimate appeal to the imagination than the dis- 
closures of the past lately made by scholars. One 
would rather dispense with the flying machine than 
with Mr. Hogarth’s discovery of the Phoenician alphabet 
which was if use ‘‘ six or seven centuries even before 
the first dated record of the Phoenician script”. For 
‘the moment the work of excavation is at a standstill, 
though the promise of great discoveries was never 
more enticing. In spite of the exigencies of war and 
charity the request for more money to carry on the 
work at Knossos and elsewhere ought not to remain 
| unanswered for a week. A great department of myth 
has already been translated into history ; our old friend 
Minos is becoming a personage we can know at least 
as intimately as Shakespeare ; and we may soon boast 
a nearer acquaintance with prehistoric Greece than the 
classical Greeks themselves. The issue depends for 
the moment on the reply to the appeal made by Mr. 
George Macmillan on behalf of the Cretan Exploration 
Fund. 


The Supplement to the London Gazette of Tues- 
day contained, besides attractive information on a point 
of Welsh blazonry, two important announcements. The 
Coronation is to take place on 26 June and for the 
sake of the many sightseers there will also be a proces- 
sion on the previous day. The early announcement of 
the date shows not a little thoughtfulness on the part 
of the King and Queen for those who wish to make 
arrangements whether for pleasure or profit. There 
are already signs that the number of foreign visitors 
will be immense, and the sooner they are enabled to 
make their arrangements the more of them will come 
over and bring an access of prosperity with them. The 
second announcement in the Gazette gave the exact 
form of the new coins to be struck. The inscription, 
with slight differences of lettering and arrangements 
for different coins, is to run Edwardus VII. Dei Gra. 
Brit. Omn. : Rex. Fid. Def.: Ind. Imp. The clumsy 
phrase of the full style: ‘‘quz in ditione sunt Brit- 
anica” is omitted and the compressed phrase which 
remains is almost exactly the title suggested in Parlia- 
ment by Lord Rosebery. 


The addition of the Red Dragon to the armorial 
bearings of the Prince of Wales is a token of recon- 
ciliation. No Prince of Wales of the English Royal 
family has ever borne the Red Dragon as a badge— 
although it accompanied Henry VII.’s army to 
Bosworth Field. Nor curiously enough, despite its 


association with Arthur Pendragon, was it borne on 
B 
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the banners of the last native Prince of Wales. It was 
however hoisted by Owen Glendower at Corwen when 
he rose against England and, had victory crowned his 
arms, it would no doubt have been the flag of Wales. 
English royalty has now made friends with the savage 
animal that on the banner of Prince Owen so long 
mocked Harry of Monmouth from the towers of 
Aberystwith and Harlech Castles. 


English Rugby football as compared with Irish, 
Scotch, and Welsh, has been in a depressed condition 
for several years. Many reasons have been given. It 
has been thought that the astonishing popularity of 
the Association game is gradually diminishing the 
number of Rugby players ; and some have argued that 
the weakness of the English fifteen has been largely 
due to the neglect of University players by the selection 
committee. But the fact is that lately most of the 
brilliant players both at Oxford and Cambridge have 
been Scotchmen, and almost the most marked feature 
of the Inter-University match for many years has been 
the red stockings in the Cambridge pack. They were 
not less conspicuous this year nor their owners less 
gigantic; and on the Oxford side Crabbie for the 
second year showed himself the most brilliant player 
on either side. But no fewer than six of the Oxford 
fifteen have been selected to play for the South of 
England ard as Oxford has shown itself a better team 
than any in England and perhaps in Scotland, several 
of these players will probably represent England. The 
skill and dash of the Oxford half and three-quarter 
backs at Queen’s Club on Wednesday were quite Welsh, 
to use the recognised superlative, and if the style of 
English football is to be renovated at all, the new 
stimulus is certain to come from the Universities. 


The two cases of Gordon v. London City and Mid- 
land Bank and Capital and Counties Bank are perhaps 
the most important to bankers that have been decided 
since that of the Bank of England v. Vagliano in 1891. 
A confidential clerk, Jones, places cheques sent to his 
employer into his own account with the banks. A 
number of them are crossed: some others the banks 
cross themselves. They pass into the account credited 
to the clerk against the debit, and the cheques are 
indorsed by the clerk in order that the banks may have 
recourse against him. When the fraud is discovered, 
the employer, the true owner, sues the banks who claim 
the protection of the Bills of Exchange Act as having 
without negligence and bona fide dealt with the clerk, as 
in fact the jury found that they had. But the Appeal 
Court held that in the circumstances they had not 
merely collected the cheques for Jones and that there- 
fore they were not protected by the Act, which must be 
construed literally if they are to rely on the provisions 
as to crossed cheques. 


The Bank returns of Thursday indicate a greater 
stringency of money in the market whilst the position 
of the Bank is stronger. The active note circulation 
has been reduced by £265,000 and this is reflected in 
the coin and bullion which stands £168,000 lower, 
£20,000 of which went abroad: the total reserve is 
higher by £08,0co and the proportion is 48°69 as 
against 47°94 last week. The stock markets have been 
fairly active and the Funds have continued firm closing 
at the best. Home Railways were not so buoyant at 
the opening of the week as they had been but improve- 
ment has since been shown : Districts have risen 3 points 
since the announcement of the result of the arbitration, 
and Great Northern stocks have also been in demand. 
The state of the money market in New York and the 
resumption of gold exports from that centre, coupled 
with the ambiguity existing in the copper position, 
resulted in a heavy decline in prices throughout the 
lists and the Yankee market closes heavy. The activity 
in South African gold shares has been continued and 
the market has been quite animated on good buying 
from the Continent—the public here however have not 
yet participated to any considerable extent. The West 
Australian market has been stronger without much 
business: West Africans have been neglected. Rio 
Tinto shares have been irregular and close easier. 
Consols 923. Bank rate 4 per cent. (31 October, rgor). 
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the corn laws ; and within ten years the 

whole world will follow suit, and universal 
Free Trade will be established.” Never has a pro- 
phecy failed of fulfilment so ignominiously as has this. 
True, the United States looked like substantiating the 
Cobdenite prediction, for in the very year of English 
Corn Law repeal an Act of partial Free Trade, intended 
to be a half-way house upon the road to perfection, was 
passed in the United States. And the baby American 
industries of that day were swiftly crushed in conse- 
quence beneath the dominant industrial power which 
centuries of Protection had built up in England. At 
once the national debt and imports began to in- 
crease, and the native manufactures were checked. By 
the middle of the Fifties America was reduced to the 
bankrupt and starving condition which provided Horace 
Greely’s pen with food for his most bitter eloquence. 
For a little while the madness which was swamping the 
patriotism and common sense of Englishmen continued 
to submerge the native acuteness of Americans, and for 
a remedy of their parlous state a new tariff was passed 
in 1857, reaching still farther in the direction of Free 
Trade. The hearts of the Cobdenites in England must 
indeed have rejoiced at this prompt fulfilment of their 
prophecy, more especially since, concurrent with it and 
consequent upon it, the gold of California was being 
poured into the laps of English manufacturers to pay for 
the increased quantities of English goods which were 
rendered necessary by the destruction of native American 
industries. But their rejoicings were destined to a 
short life. The result in the United States of the freer 
Free Trade Act in 1857 was the aggravation of the 
already evil state of the country. 

With a resolution which we Englishmen of to-day 
can, in respect to our own statesmanship, only revere 
as the tradition of a past heroic age, the statesmen of 
the United States promptly reversed the Republic’s 
fiscal policy. Protection was restored, and notwith- 
standing the awful calamity which devastated the 
United States during the four subsequent years 
prosperity quickly returned, and grew with a 
stupendous growth under the ezgis of practically 
continuous Protection from the early Sixties onwards 
till to-day. Only twice, and for brief periods, during 
that time, have the United States trifled with the fiscal 
basis of their prosperity. In 1883 and again in 1894 
partial Free Trade Tariffs were enacted ; under each of 
them the country’s industries received a check. The 
second of these, the Wilson Tariff, is well within the 
memory of men upon both sides of the Atlantic. Upon 
this side the Wilson tariff meant a brief and glorious 
period for Yorkshire manufacturers, who, while it lasted, 
got command of the American market. Upon the other 
side of the Atlantic, as a special correspondent of the 
‘“*Times” wrote recently to his journal: ‘‘ Low tariff 
recalls the memory of disaster and hunger.” With these 
two brief exceptions, the United States have been consis- 
tently and thoroughly Protectionist since 1860. And for 
the result contrast the dismal Presidential Message of 
1860 with the Presidential Message of 1901. The only 
matter which exercised the mind of President Roosevelt 
was how best to turn to account, and extend so far as 
possible, that astonishing prosperity, whose details 
occupied the appended report of the Secretary to the 
Treasury. 

In the circurnstances, it would indeed have been 
strange had Mr. Roosevelt foreshadowed any change in 
the principles of the fiscal policy, to which the Republic’s 
trade prosperity was fundamentally due. The first and 
unsatisfactorily short cabled reports of Mr. McKinley’s 
Buffalo speech produced upon this side an impression 
that some change was contemplated. The fuller report 
which arrived later removed the ground of that im- 
pression ; Mr. Roosevelt’s Message has wiped out the 
impression altogether. Reciprocity, Mr. Roosevelt 
made clear, ‘‘ must be treated as the handmaiden of 
Protection” ; must ‘‘ be sought for as far as can safely 
be done without injury to home industries”. And this 
is not very far, as the coldness of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
references to the matter showed that he recognised. 

It is not only the United States which have falsified 
grotesquely the Cobdenite prediction of universal free 
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trade. There is Germany. At one time Germany 
also looked like fulfilling the prophecy. In 1865 she 
went after the gods of Free Trade. At first the 
evil effects were not apparent, for soon the French 
milliards were showered upon German soil, and indus- 
tries sprang up with mushroom rapidity. To the 
general surprise they were like mushrooms in the 


brevity of their careers. Grave depression settled | 


down upon the country, and in 1878 the Federal Govern- 
ments appointed a Committee to investigate the matter. 
In the following February a speech from the Throne 
announced that the Emperor ‘‘ could not admit that 
actual success had attended this change in our 
Customs policy”. A few months later Bismarck, who 
had previously been converted to Free Trade theories, 
declared : ‘‘ One thing is clear, that through the widely 
opened doors of its import trade, the German market 
has become the mere storage space for the over-produc- 
tion of other countries.” The Empire, he told the 
Reichstag, must therefore shut its gates and take care 
that its markets should no longer be monopolised by 
foreign wares, but should be reserved for native in- 
dustry. And Germany thereupon returned to Protection, 
and again, and yet again, in 81 and ’85, emphasised 
the protective nature of its Tariff. Concurrently with 
its return to fiscal sanity began that industrial develop- 
ment in Germany which was the world’s wonder 
until the still more striking progress of the still 
more protectionist United States outshone the career 
of Germany. But Germany, over anxious to develop 
its export trade, concluded at the beginning of the 
nineties Commercial Treaties with other countries which 
unduly exposed its own agriculture to foreign competi- 
tion. The new Tariff which is now being debated in 
the Reichstag is the effort to remedy this defect. Its 
most widely discussed feature is the extended protec- 
tion given to agriculture, and in this feature may be 


does, and must, provide within the protected area more 


_ work and wages, more employment of capital and 


labour, than Free Trade can possibly provide? How 


long until the country shall insist upon the adoption 


discerned the courage and foresight of the statesmen | 


who have learned that the permanent greatness of 
every country is rooted in the soil. The new Tariff also 
gives greater protection to manufacturing industries. 
And there too it is wise. For the gathering force of 


foreign competition is exposing some branches of Ger- | 
man manufacturing industry to attacks from which they | 
must be saved if the industries are to prosper. Germany | 


means to capture as large a share of the world’s markets 
as possible, but she has wisely determined to secure first 
of all that best of markets, the home market. Hard- 


pressed Free Traders have tried to make capital out of | 


the present commercial depression in Germany. That 
depression is in no sense attributable to Protection. It 
is partly due to lack of sufficient Protection, partly to 
Germany’s injudicious financial methods; it is also in 
point of fact much exaggerated by sensational jour- 
nalists ; and it already shows signs of lifting. 

But we need not travel beyond our own Empire in 
order to ‘see the insubstantiality of the Cobdenite 
vision. The first Act of the new-born Australian 
Commonwealth is the definite establishment of the 
Protective principle, the introduction of a tariff which 
will nurture Australian industry ; a tariff however which 
might have been mitigated in favour of English manu- 
facturers, had the English Government but given a sign 
of reciprocal treatment when the Sugar duties of last 
Session afforded the easy opportunity. The whole world 
is Protectionist. Even Holland, last remaining of the 
semi-free trade nations, has just adopted and is about 
to enforce the principle. Only England, ignoring the 
threatening lessons of her rivals, cutting herself off 
from fiscal communion with her own Empire, holds 
aloof. How long will it last? How long before these 
obstinate facts impress themselves upon our somnolent 
statesmen ?—the facts that the best of all our indus- 
tries is ruined by free trade, for our wheat acre- 
age is already down to half what it was but a 
quarter of a century since; that our exports are 
declining ; that every manufacturing industry we 
possess is increasingly menaced by foreign competi- 
tion ; that we have ceased to be the world’s workshop, 
and are ceasing to be the world’s banker, since our 
capital is being sent away in payment for the unneces- 
sary imports which stifle our own industries. How 
long will it be before the country realises the truth 
of Lord Masham’s unmet assertion that Protection 


in its fiscal policy of the principle which Bismarck 
enunciated when he introduced his Empire to industrial 
prosperity: ‘‘Countries which are enclosed have 
become great, and those which have remained open 
have fallen behind ” ? 


THE COLONIES AND LABOUR DISPUTES. 


HE letter from Mr. W. P. Reeves, the Agent- 
General for New Zealand, which we publish else- 
where in the Review, is the fullest account that has 
yet appeared in this country of the new Industrial 
Arbitration Act just passed in New South Wales. It is 
more than this however; it is in a sense the most in- 
formed and authoritative statement that could be made 
as to the probabilities of the new legislation being 
effective for settling trade disputes without resort to the 
devastating method of strikes and lock-outs. Mr. 
Reeves introduced the legislative measure which as law 
has performed for New Zealand during the last seven 
years the office of settling industrial disputes without 
industrial warfare. After several attempts to establish 
Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitration Courts somewhat 
on the model of our own Acts of 1872 and 1896, which 
have not been brilliant successes, New South Wales 


_has had recourse to the compulsory tribunals at 


work in New Zealand. It has done so after sending 
a Commission to inquire into the working of the 
New Zealand system, and finding out that the Act had 
been as absolute a success as legislation in an im- 
perfect world can ever be. Where in the colonies com- 
pulsory Arbitration Courts have not been established 
labour disputes have abounded. In New Zealand in all 
cases where the Court has settled a dispute the decision 
has been accepted, and there has been no attempt to evade 
its judgments. There has been no outcry against the 
principle of the Court, and whatever grumbling there 
has been has arisen from objections to matters of proce- 
dure directed to the improvement of the machinery. We 
cannot imagine on what groundless information it was 


| believed at the Trades Union Congress at Swansea last 


September that Mr. Seddon the New Zealand Premier 
had pronounced the Act a failure. It is not credible 
that he ever said anything of the kind. All the facts 
are against the supposition, and the Trade Union 
delegates were very ill-advised in passing the reso- 
lution they did against the adoption, in principle at 
any rate, of tribunals for the compulsory settlement of 
industrial disputes. Their misguided objections can 
be understood, but there is good ground for believing 
that others more acute than themselves, and by no 
means in their interest, are disingenuously wishing to 
create an impression that the settlement of disputes by 
compulsory tribunals is impossible. They wish to 
encourage the feeling that there is no alternative 
between the ruinous action of strikes and the destruc- 
tion of the trade unions. They desire the inference 
to be drawn that to secure the country from the evils 
of industrial conflicts nothing can be done but to smash 


| the unions, which they represent as the fons et origo of 


the evils, and bring the mischief to an end by leaving 
the solution of all labour troubles to the arbitrary 
pleasure of the employers. 

But this is an altogether false alternative. Trade 
unionists ought to be sensible enough to avoid putting 
themselves in hostility to industrial Courts at the sug- 
gestion of their enemies. They cannot be, and they 
are not more enamoured of the machinery of strikes, if 
other methods can be used for accomplishing the objects 
of strikes, than the general public. Strikes are a 
disaster to both, and they inflict on trade unionists a 
particular loss as well as that which they suffer as 
citizens along with other sections of the nation. Both 
ought to see in the New Zealand tribunals the establish- 
ment of a system which is the predestined mode of 
settlement of these industrial disputes. It is a system 
no longer in the air. For seven years in New Zealand 
labour disputes have been avoided by the action of the 
Courts. The favourite dogma of the opponents of the 
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legal settlement of such disputes that it is impossible 
for any Court to enforce its awards has been disproved. 
The trade unions have not tried to evade the decisions : 
they have not objected and yet been driven by force 
majeure sullenly to acquiesce; no force majeure has 
in fact been required because the tribunals have had 
their confidence. Nor has the power of the unions 
been broken. They continue to possess, as they have a 
right to possess, a powerful determining influence both 
in raising questions for the opinion of the Court, and in 
preparing the cases and instructing the Court with the 
object of guiding its decisions. It would be hopeless, we 
admit, to attempt to persuade trade unionists that their 
interest lies in promoting the establishment of com- 
pulsory industrial tribunals, if they were convinced that 
such a step involved the destruction of the unions. But 
the example of New Zealand is proof to the contrary. 
Under this system the locus standi of the State 
in matters affecting the rights and duties of citizens 
is acknowledged as to industrial relations. It permits 
also of those subsidiary organisations of employers 
and workmen, which are as much a _ necessary 
part of social organisation as the special functions 
of the State itself. Preserve the vitality of these 
organisations, and individuals are safe from such 
tyranny and such arbitrary decisions as have been said 
to be involved in the fixing of rates of wages, or 
hours, or other industrial questions by the State; for 
example as by the Justices of the Peace in the old 
days before trade unionism. That unsophisticated 
method would of course be wholly inapplicable to 
our own times. But it should not be forgotten by 
working-men that it was these very Justices’ Courts 
that their forefathers wished to preserve, as a protection 
against the overwhelming power of the employer 
in the new competitive régime which arose when 
the factory system came into existence. Our colonies 
are only going back to a plan, with the necessary 
modifications of modern life, which Englishmen of 
old time found a protection for their labour. They are 
true Tories in this. Modern of the moderns, they 


do not believe that all wisdom began about the end of | 
the eighteenth century when, for the first time in the | 
history of the race, Englishmen were compelled to pass | 


under the yoke of unrestrained competition which is 


the parent of our filthy, noisome, overcrowded towns | 


of to-day, and of half the poverty which now exists. 


They are feeling their way back to old industrial | 


methods. 


In that lies the chance that they will escape | 


the physical, mental, and moral deterioration which | ; Or 
_ no organisation of labour, a scarcity of well-known 


has resulted to Jarge classes amongst ourselves 


because a century ago we despised the lessons of our | 
own history, and turned our industrials into a dis- | 


organised horde. 


THE MINING MARKETS. 


for reflection 


cial houses, to whom we really owe the development of 
the Witwatersrand goldfields. Not that things have 
always been so in the Kaffir market, which like every 
other mining industry has passed through its jeunesse 
orageuse since 1887, when these fields were discovered. 
There was a fair proportion of swindles in those mad 
days, which are gone never to return, sofar as Trans- 
vaal mining is concerned. But it is just because we 
know so much about the South African mines to-day 
that the element of speculation is minimised, and if 
the close of the war will witness the biggest mining 
boom the world has ever seen its basis will be 
sentiment rather than calculation. And sentiment is 
a potent factor in Stock Exchange movements, up- 
wards and downwards. We should ourselves however 
look to a steady rise in values rather than an old- 
fashioned boom, which has come to have an ominous 
sound in the public ear. There will, of course, be new 
gold and diamond grounds worked in the northern and 
eastern parts of the Transvaal and in the Orange 
Colony, the value of which it is impossible to predict, 
but which will certainly be floated on the flood tide of 
high prices. Very different is the position of the mining 
industry in West Australia, West Africa, and British 
Columbia. The market with the worst reputation is 
the West Australian, which at first sight is surprising, 
for some of the richest mines in the world are situate 
in the Hannans’ field district, and the output of gold 
steadily increases. But the character of the ore and 
the management combine to give West Australian 
mines a bad name. The quartz veins though some- 
times very rich (10 oz. to the ton not being at all 
unusual) are notoriously treacherous and given to 
petering; while it has to be said that men know 
honest administration to be the exception on the 
Kalgurli fields. Recent scandals have revealed so 
many dishonest managers, engineers, and directors, 
and so many market ‘‘rigs”, that one who ven- 
tures into the West Australian market carries his 
life in his hand. But it is to the West African 
market that we must turn if we wish to be sad- 
dened or refreshed, according to our natures, by the 
perennial spectacle of the folly of mankind in matters 
pecuniary. Here were before the public a group of 
mining propositions, which might in two years’. time 
turn out to be profitable—might be profitable, because, 
granted the existence of continuous and extensive reefs 
of ore, no one yet knows what it will cost to mine and 
ship. There was a bad climate, an uncompleted rail- 
way, one or two boreholes sinking and to be sunk, 


engineers—all the symptoms which mark the dangerous 
infancy of a mining industry in a new part of the world. 
Some well-known capitalists and men who had been 
prominently successful in connection with South African 
mines had gone into the new thing. The magic word 


| **banket”’ was whispered by people who had not the 
S he student of mining markets may well find food | 


in the fact that the shares of | 


South African mines have fluctuated less in the past | 


year than those of mines in any other part of the world, 
except in India, a section of the market where there is 
little speculation. That is to say, the securities of 
mines, which for over two years have not only been 
shut down but have lain in the centre of the theatre of 
war, have varied less in value than mines in West 
Australia, in West Africa, and British Columbia. To 
give a few examples from the price list. Rand mines 
(allowing for the splitting of the old share into four) 
have varied in 1go1 from g/ to 112, and Consolidated 
Gold Fields from 6} to 8}. But Le Rois have fallen 
from 9;', to 44; Wassaus from 9} to 43; and Lake 
Views from 10,\, to 53. Surely this contrast is very 
eloquent. It proves, firstly, the perfect confidence of 
business men in the means and ends of the present 
Government. Men know that we shall not have a 


repetition of Majuba Hill; that our present rulers mean | 
to conquer South Africa once and forall; and that when | 


‘that aim is accomplished the gold industry will be as safe 
as the coal industry in Yorkshire. But the extraordinary 
steadiness of Kaffir prices also proves that business 
men believe the South African mines to be managed 
honestly and scientifically with abundance of capital. 
This feeling is a compliment to the great Jewish finan- 


faintest notion of its meaning: £1 shares were quoted 
at £17, and tos. shares at £50. The gambling public, 
male and female, rushed in : a boring rod deflected ; and 
the inevitable and invariable collapse followed. We 
do not say that the Sekondi-Tarkwa-Kumassi district 
may not turn out to be one of the richest goldfields in 
the world. Many of the most successful mines have 
been condemned at the outset. But it will take some 
time before the West African market establishes itselt 
upon a business-like bottom, and the sound under- 
takings are separated from the unsound. Meanwhile a 
good many people have been ruined, or severely crippled, 
by speculations in the Jungle. It is an old story. 
There has recently appeared a book on the mining 
market which pleases us much.* It is marked by a 
strong infusion of humour, and a complete absencé’ 
of cant. The author recognises that of a hundred 
people who buy mining shares, ten purchase for in- 
vestment, while the other ninety are speculators. 
He spares us all moralising over this incontestable 
fact; for which we are truly grateful. But what 
delights us most is the profound air of research with 
which Mr. Wall delivers to us his ‘‘ golden rules” 
for making money in the mining market. First of 


* « How to Speculate in Mines.” By Walter W. Wall. London : 


Grant Richards. 1901. 
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all, acquaint yourself with the intrinsic merits of the 
share in which you propose to deal: and then buy it 
when cheap, and sell it when dear. Admirably clear ! 
But how to do it? There’s the rub! The canons of 
morality are also simple and well known, and practically 
the same in all countries and under all religions. The 
difficulty has always been to get men to practise them. 
Mr. Wall is of opinion that an intelligent man, by 
taking pains to inform himself of facts, can succeed as 
a speculator. But then it turns out that Mr. Wall’s 
speculator must know as much about mining as 
Mr. Hays Hammond: that he must be as deeply 
versed in international politics as Lord Salisbury ; and 
that he must have as shrewd an insight into human 
nature as Anthony Trollope or a professional palmist. 
If to this remarkable combination of intellectual 
qualities, you add the purse of a Rothschild and 
the industry of a Senior Wrangler, we are disposed to 
agree with Mr. Wall that a speculator may make 
money. Of course Mr. Wall is right when he says 
that the ordinary speculator loses because of his own 
reckless ignorance of facts. But it is equally true that, 
when by elaborate calculations you have reached the 
intrinsic merits of a share, only half the problem is 
solved. The other half of your problem consists in 
the technical condition of the market, the prospect of 
dear or cheap money, the relative strength of the bears 
and bulls, and, worst of all, the dangers of political 
complications. He who can foresee and guard against 
all these perils must be more or less than human, god 
or devil, and he has not yet been found. We strongly 
suspect that in speculation, as in all matters of success 
or failure in this world, the old Greek saying holds,— 
‘*A drop of luck is better than a pint of knowledge.” 


SANDHURST: A COLLEGE IN CHAOS. 


Ts ornamental chairman of the Royal Military 
College is a ‘‘ governor and commandant” who 
neither governs nor commands; the managing director 
of the firm is an ‘‘ assistant commandant and secre- 
tary” who does manage and direct nearly all the affairs 
of the college. Merely to enumerate the duties which 
this official has to perform is probably the simplest way 
of showing how impossible it is that they can all be 
done properly. As ‘‘ assistant commandant” he is, to 
begin with, the Governor’s second in command and 
chief staff officer. He himself has to command the 
cadet battalion, and at the same time—by a most extra- 
ordinary arrangement—act as his own adjutant and 
drill instructor. The office is not the least a sinecure, 
and he is specially charged with the personal direction 
ef all drills and military exercises. He, and not the 
Governor, issues the daily orders; he keeps the 
defaulter book, supplies the Governor with daily 
‘‘ states”, visits the cadets’ rooms, the hospital, 
and the barracks where the detachment of soldiers 
is quartered; he is in charge of the sergeants’ 
mess, has to keep various accounts and pay 
various people; it is his duty to look after the 
band. In other words the assistant commandant is a 
staff officer, a commanding officer, an adjutant, and a 
paymaster, all combined: and when it is remembered 
that in addition the same officer, in his capacity as 
secretary, has to conduct all the college correspondence, 
keep all the records, and prepare all the estimates, it 
might be supposed that the clumsy ingenuity which 
had devised such a concentration of duties would have 
exhausted itself. But one other department had still 
to be provided for, somehow, and that was the direc- 
tion or superintendence of the cadets’ studies. This 


difficulty, however, did not give the authorities a great 


deal of trouble, for they simply decided to do without 
any regularly constituted director, while at the same 
time the more or less mechanical work pertaining to 
that office was, like everything else, piled on to the 
already overburdened shoulders of the assistant com- 
mandant, so that the same versatile official, who teaches 
the cadets their bayonet exercise and performs a 
hundred other purely military duties besides, has also 
to receive reports from the various instructors, arrange 
for the periodic examinations, and communicate with 
parents and guardians on their sons’ progress. 


No more silly plan could well have been hit upon. 
It is difficult to see on what ground except that of 
cheapness such an absurd arrangement can be for a 
moment defended, and that is a plea that can very 
easily be disposed of. If more money is required 
for the sufficient maintenance of the college, it is 
the duty of the Secretary of State for War to say 
so; and there is hardly any branch of military expen- 
diture with regard to which he would find it so easy 
to defend a substantial increase, if he would only at the 
same time announce an earnest policy of reform in the 
education of young officers. Assuming, however, that 
whether for good or for bad reasons only the usual expen- 
diture could be sanctioned, it would surely not be a very 
formidable task to redistribute the money now used, and 
the work now allotted, in such a way as to secure a 
suitable and competent Director of Studies. In the 
old high and dry regions of military officialism it would 
be regarded as something like blasphemy to suggest 
that the Director of Studies and the Governor might 
very well be one and the same person. As a matter 
of fact the older-fashioned kind of general officer who 
is at present apt to find his way to Sandhurst would, 
whether he despised the position of Director of Studies 
or not, be quite incompetent to fill it. But the right 
sort of man could certainly be found, and the appoint- 
ment would soon gain in the estimation of the army as 
well as of the public. A young major-general, who 
had passed the Staff College, had been through a 
recent campaign, was a man of the world, and a 
soldier who might at any time be given active employ- 
ment in the field—those are qualifications which it would 
certainly not be impossible to find combined in one 
man, and such a man would admirably fill the double 
office we have suggested. If in this matter we were 
to invoke the advice of some practical naval officer, on 
the other hand, it is not unlikely that he would pitch 
upon the chaplain, and ask the rather pertinent question 
what duties that personage had to perform at present, 
and why he could not be given something more to do. 
The duties of the Sandhurst chaplain are described 
in the present standing orders of the college in 
a single sentence. He ‘‘ will perform Divine Service 
and the other duties of his calling”. In an ideal 
state of society those other duties might, it is true, 
keep him pretty fully occupied. As things are it is 
not very uncharitable to assume that he has plenty of 
time on his hands, and might therefore very well be 
called upon to undertake some week-day work in 
addition to his Sunday ministrations. We must guard 
ourselves from seeming to suggest that it would be at 
all desirable or practicable to transform the chaplain 
into a director of studies; all we do suggest is that by 
a perfectly moderate redistribution of duties and of 
stipends, by a little levelling down of some office of 
empty dignity in one direction, by a little levelling 
up of some snug billet in another—it would be quite 
possible to secure a good deal more efficiency without 
any abnormal expense whatever. 

One stock apology for any state of things inde- 
fensible in theory is to say that it works well in practice ; 
and consciously or otherwise we accept that defence in 
respect to many very singular anomalies that surround 
us: moreover the apology is often quite a sound one, 
especially when it refers to something that does not 
matter an atom to anyone. Now the efficiency of the 
Royal Military College matters a great deal; it con- 
cerns every one of us, and we must therefore at once 
anticipate that favourite defence by saying that the 
Sandhurst system is not only indefensible in theory but 
in practice also. It is undeniably antiquated and 
clumsy, and above all it fails to secure the objects it is 
supposed to have in view. 

It would be most unfair to say that the college has in 
every respect stood still, even during the last ten years. 
The subjects included in the present course of instruc- 
tion are particularly well chosen ; while the instructors 
are for the most part men fond of their work, who do 
it well, and would be only too glad to be able to do it 
better. But therein again is seen the paralysing effect 
of not equipping an educational body with a proper 
educational head. What is most required by the 
masters of the Sandhurst School—if we may for the 
moment so describe them—is a head master to whom 
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they might occasionally have recourse for advice or 
assistance. Under the present system it is impossible 
tor the Governor, wrapped in his majestic gloom and 
seclusion, or the assistant commandant, grotesquely 
encumbered by his multifarious occupations, to attempt 
to fill such a place, nor is either supposed to do so. 
But it is not only for the benefit of the instructors that 
the appointment of a regular Director of Studies is 
urgently needed. The main object of Sandhurst is to 
turn out good officers. Do Sandhurst cadets at 
present make better officers than young men who 
come into the army by other avenues? It ought 
to be so; but how many people whose opinion is 
worth having will at once answer the question 
with an affirmative? We strongly suspect that the 
average officer looks back on the time when he was 
preparing for a commission as a troublesome night- 
mare, and that whether his probationary period was 
spent at Sandhurst or in cramming with certain 
iatervals of militia training, his recollection of the past 
is much the same. It was an experience which had to 
be endured merely to attain what he was really seeking 
for. This ought not to be, and the man who has been 
trained at the Royal Military College should be able to 
show the marks of that training in a knowledge of his 
work altogether superior to anything that mere books 
cau teach. He should have been taught the professional 
spirit, moral discipline, self-reliance, and common sense. 
These are great acquirements which, under present 
conditions, he has to pick up as best he can—after he 
has joined his regiment, perhaps after he has met the 
enemy in the field. 


A ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE. 


INCE the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers were 
disbanded, there have been from time to time, in 
the Press and elsewhere, suggestions put forward as 
to the advisability of reconstructing this corps, and 
it appears to me from conversations I have had upon 
this subject with various naval officers of the higher 
ranks that there is a preponderance of opinion to the 
effect that a useful body of Volunteers might be again 
formed, but that in order to secure the greatest utility 
of such a bedy the lines on which it should be con- 
structed must differ from those on which the old 
R.N.A.V. was based. 

The subject seems to be coming to the front again 
and an influential meeting was called for 10 December 
at Liverpool under the presidency of the Lord Mayor. 
The notice of the meeting bore the heading that I have 
taken for this article which in itself, in my humble opinion, 
indicates one of the first difficulties to be overcome in 
furthering any such scheme. I quarrel with the word 
** reserve”, at once, on account of the fact that we have 
already a Naval Reserve drawn from the mercantile 
marine of the country, which, though its members are 
paid during the time they are under instruction or whilst 
serving, is nevertheless practically a V6lunteer reserve, 
and I am inclined to think that a corps established with 
the heading of this article for its title would be likely 
enough a cause of confusion and possibly: of jealousy. 

There are several other important difficulties in the 
way, but at the same time I believe there is a plan by 
which these may be overcome, and by which a useful 
body of men may be organised to take a place in coast 
defence at atime of need. My idea is that a corps of 
Volunteer Coastguards would furnish a means of 
utilising the services of a class of individuals ready 
and willing to give them; and this idea is based upon 
some considerable experience which I gained while in 
command of the Liverpool Brigade of the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers during the last few years of their 
existence. 

During that period I had occasion frequently to see 
the late Admiral Sir George Tryon, who was then at 
the Naval Reserve Office, and to discuss with him the 
general position of Naval Volunteers. It would be my 
last wish at this time to discuss the action which Sir 
George saw fit to advise with regard to the R.N.A.V., 
but I may say that the impression I carried away 
after these conversations was that his pessimism with 
regard to the Volunteers was only equalled by his 
optimism as to the thoroughness with which our coasts 


were patrolled and guarded, and I remember that I 
could not get away from the idea that this apparent 
optimism seemed to indicate the very direction in which 
a Volunteer corps might be most useful. The objection 
the Admiral had to the Volunteers, or the one of several 
which he was most fond of citing, was that they were 
organised solely for coast defence and that they were 
not liable to be put on board ship to serve in any part 
of the world, unless they volunteered to do so, and then 
he would often add ‘and even if they did volunteer 
they would be no use, for they cannot be sufficiently 
trained”. The Jatter remark of course rather cuts the 
ground from under the previous objection. 

In considering Volunteers it is, | think, essential that 
prominence should be given to the fact that they were 
first of all organised as a purely defensive body of men, 
not liable to serve out of the country; and in spite of 
the fact that the present war has shown us that a 
certain section of them are ready and willing to 
volunteer for foreign service, that conveys no indica- 
tion that either the constitution or the duties of the 
Volunteers have been changed. I believe that a Naval 
Volunteer force must be organised on much the same 
lines in the above respect as those whose service is 
under the War Office. 

In reviewing the possibilities, however, of a purely 
Naval Volunteer Corps, it must strike one, I think, that 
there are two classes of men to be considered, just 
as there are in the military Volunteers: there is 
Class A, men ready and willing to devote some of 
their time to instruction, drill, &c., in order to make 
themselves competent to take their place in defence 
of their country, but whose circumstances would prevent 
their volunteering for unlimited terms of service abroad, 
or indeed for the length of time required for training 
on board ship to qualify them for such service. There 
are others——Class 8—whose circumstances would not so 
much interfere with their necessary training and would 
allow them to volunteer for general service ; and more- 
over whose trades, professions or occupations were 
such as to render them exceedingly receptive of the 
instruction they must necessarily undergo to qualify 
for service on board ship, thereby necessitating a 
shorter course for such instruction than would be 
necessary in the case of Class A. It is of course 
allowed that the men of both classes would from their 
natural inclinations rather serve as naval than as 
military volunteers. 

We may assume, I think, that there are a considerable 
body of men in our coast towns, divided under the two 
heads I have indicated, who may if properly managed 
be organised into a useful adjunct to the naval forces 
of the country, and it would seem a pity that for the 
want of a little management their services should be 
lost. I believe that one of the chief dangers to be 
guarded against in the organisation of such a force is 
a too ambitious idea in the first instance: for it is 
useless to lose sight of the fact, well known to all who 
have any intimate knowledge of the navy, that the 
training required to turn out an efficient seaman 
gunner, or torpedo man, would make too great an 
inroad upon the time of the average Volunteer, even 
given a superior intelligence to the ordinary naval 
recruit. 

How therefore can the services of willing men be 
best utilised? This brings me back to my original 
idea. it is well known that, in case of general 
mobilisation of the fleet, practically the whole of the 
Coastguard now stationed on the coast must neces- 
sarily be withdrawn to man the ships. I am under 
the impression that it is intended to fill their places 
with the class of pensioners still liable for service 
in case of need. These would appear to occupy much 
the same position with regard to the navy as the 
Reservists do to the army; but it is quite conceivable 
that the stress of war may oblige the Admiralty to 
make inroads upon this second line in order to man 
their ships, and then how about the efficient watching 
of the coast, the manning of signal stations, &c. ? 
It seems to me that this would be the very gap that 
the Volunteer would be able to fill with efficiency. 
The use of his rifle, some instruction in the simpler 
guns, in signalling, the general patrol duties of a 
Coastguard and some boat drill appear to be all that 
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is necessary, and may be easily learnt ; and I believe 
that a detachment of such men at a Coastguard 
station, especially if at first they could be left under 
the command of a regular Coastguard, would dis- 
charge their duties admirably. In making this sug- 
gestion, a fact comes to mind which I think strongly 
supports it. When in command of the Liverpool 
Brigade R.N.A.V., I had batteries stationed, re- 
spectively, at Liverpool, at Birkenhead, at South- 
port, and the remainder on the Welsh coast. I 
endeavoured to encourage signalling as far as 
possible, I furnished them with lamps and signalling 
appliances, and gave notice that I would give a prize 
for the best signallers. One night on board H.M.S. 
‘* Eagle” in the Liverpool docks I borrowed a naval 
signalman to act as judge in this competition. In a 
very short time the signalman came to me and had to 
make the confession that my men signalled so fast that 
he could not take it in, but that on the other hand the 
messages that I wrote down on the spur of the moment 
were taken in so quickly and so accurately at the other 
end by so many of my men that he thought it would be 
difficult to award the prize. I had not then been long 
in command of the corps, and I inquired how it was 
that in so short a time these men could make them- 
selves so efficient, and I then discovered for the first 
time that in the five batteries in or near Liverpool 
there was a very large proportion of telegraph clerks. 
This is only one little instance of how useful a corps 
of the kind might be made. 

The plan of organising a Volunteer Coastguard has 
in my opinion in addition to the comparatively small 
amount of training required other solid advantages, 
some of which I think will render it attractive to its 
members. First of all there should be boat and 
sailing drill—an item in their instruction which ren- 
dered the old R.N.A.V. so popular: second, as a 
means of training what could be easier or indeed 


much cheaper than to send away detachments of | 
|,which are to take part in the race. 


Volunteers to encamp alongside of some outlying Coast- 
guard station, there to learn some signalling and other 
Coastguard duties and the coast? The drill instruction 
might be mostly imparted in drill halls, in sheds, or on 
board drill ships, as most convenient and according to 
locality. I venture to express the opinion that if such 
a corps were established, all being under Class A in the 
first instance, it would not be long before the nucleus of 
a Class B would be formed, which again at the expira- 
tion of but a further short period might develop into 
quite a large and useful force, and thus would be 
secured under one head to the sea service of the 
country two classes of men equally useful in their own 
sphere. 

I can only advance the hope that if anything is done 
to organise again a Naval Volunteer force, it may be 
undertaken with care and judgment, and with the 
conviction that it is always necessary to walk before 
you can run. I have so far only dealt with the men 
but I foresee no difficulty in obtaining officers whose 
usual pastimes include boating or yachting and who 
have at least some knowledge of the sea already. 

R. WittiaMs BULKELEY. 


TRIAL EIGHTS AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Ts autumn rowing at Oxford and at Cambridge 

has as usual been brought to a close by the races 
between the Trial Eights at Moulsford and at Ely re- 
spectively ; and the result of these contests has been to 
show that each University has fair average material for 
the formation of a crew when practice for the Boat 
Race begins in January next. 


The Trial Eights are an institution of some forty | 


years’ standing, and the sole object of their existence 


is, as their name implies, to guide the president of the | 
University Boat Club in making up the University crew | 


for the ensuing Boat Race. For the benefit of those 


not thoroughly conversant with such matters we may 
explain that the duties of the president of a University 
Boat Club are not by any means confined to the eight or 
nine weeks during which his crew are actually training 
for the Putney race; for if he is desirous of doing justice 
to his University in the responsible position which he 
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holds he must work hard during his whole year of 
office. The president is elected each year at the first 
boat club meeting of the summer term, that is at the 
first meeting after the Boat Race, and he at once 
devotes his attention to the material available for the 
next year. During the summer term he keeps his eye 
on the college crews during their daily practice for the 
‘* Eights ” or ‘f Mays,” riding occasionally with the diffe- 
rent boats and taking mental notes of the capabilities 
of men whom he considers promising. At Henley too, 
which is the very best school for young oarsmen, 
he watches not only the college crews of his own 
University, but also any members of the Eton or Radley 
crews who are going to matriculate in the following 
autumn. 

Thus at the beginning of the October term the Pre- 
sident probably has in his mind’s eye several men whom 
he considers possible candidates for vacancies in next 
year’s crew, and in calculating the number of vacancies 
he has also considered the performances of the 
available old Blues during the intervening period and 
decided whether one or two of them would not be the 
better of going through the mill once more in Trial 
Eights. Early in October, in order that all possible 
material may be explored, the captains of the various 
college boat clubs are required to send in the names 
of at least two men in their college who are considered 
worthy of a trial. It generally turns out that all the 
men of whose capabilities the President has taken a 


| note are included in this list, but whether that be so or 


not every man whose name is so returned is given a 
trial, in addition to the President’s own selections. 
During the early portion of the term, while this process 


| is going on, most of the ‘‘ Blues” in residence and 


| some twelve or fourteen of the best oars available are 


engaged in practice for the University Fours. When 


| that race has been decided about the end of the first 
_ week in November, that material is released, and it is 


then that the president selects the two Trial Eights 
In making 
his selection he is influenced, as we have said, by a 
desire to test and to improve the available material for 
the University crew. 

Sometimes, as at Oxford this year, it is advisable to 
make all the available men go through the mill of Trial 
Eights. On other occasions, as at Cambridge, there 
are on the one hand some old Blues of undoubted 
worth who would not gain any appreciable benefit from 
rowing in trials, and also one or two young freshmen who 
have shown sufficient merit in the University Fours to 
ensure a trial in the University boat and on whom it is 
undesirable to throw the strain of an extra race. The 
men who row in the Trial Eights race are entitled at 
each University to wear a particular cap as a mark of 
distinction and this fact has given rise to murmurs of 
dissatisfaction on the part of those who are not selected 
in a year in which several old Blues are included. ‘‘ By 
rowing so many old Blues in the Trials”, it is said, 
‘* So-and-so has been deprived of the chance of getting 
his Trials cap, and he is much better than Someone- 
else who got it last year”. But when the object, with 
which the race was instituted and is carried on, is kept 
in view, it is obvious that, whatever merit there may be 
in So-and-so’s oarsmanship, there is little or no merit 
in his complaint. 

The result of the Oxford race this year was to show 
material from which there is a prospect of selecting a 
very fair crew. The death of Mr. Culme-Seymour, 
last year’s stroke, is an irreparable loss, and the 
great difficulty which Mr. Hale, the president, has 
to face is the selection of a successor capable of 
filling satisfactorily that important position. Neither 
of the Trial Eight strokes showed much promise, Mr. 
Whaley, who was the better of the two, being too 
short in the swing to set the work for big men over the 
Putney course. It may be necessary to call in the 
assistance of Mr. Huntley, who has gone down, and 
who has performed well as stroke of Leander and 
University College crews at Henley. An emergency 
caused by the death of a resident Blue would justify 
such a step, but the president is sure if possible to 
avoid falling back on one who would not otherwise be 
in residence. Of last year’s crew Messrs. Hale, Long, 
and Younger will probably row again, while of the new 
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men Mr. Adams who rowed extremely well in the Trials 
will probably find a place in the University crew, as also 
should Mr. Milburn, the elder of the two brothers who 
took part in the Moulsford race. Of the lighter men 
Mr. Dutton (who rowed in the Oxford crew of 1900) 
and Mr. Graham (who rowed bow in last year’s Eton 
Eight) are the best. 

At Cambridge there are several of last year’s crew 
available: Mr. Taylor, the president, who rowed 
‘‘Four”; Mr. Nelson who is practically certain to row 
stroke next spring ; and Mr. Grylls who has not alto- 
gether fulfilled the promise given by his rowing last 
March. It is said that Mr. Chapman who rowed 
bow in 1900, and who has in the interval been serv- 
ing in South Africa where he had a severe attack of 
enteric, will be available. There are also two good 
Eton freshmen in the shape of Mr. Edwardes-Moss and 
Mr. Thomas, who both rowed, and rowed well, in the 
Third Trinity Four which won the C.U.B.C. Fours with 
great ease. There were several promising men who 
took part in the race at Ely, of whom Mr. Escombe was 
about the best. On the whole the prospects of Cam- 
bridge are slightly better than those of Oxford, but 
the latter have unbounded confidence in the powers 
of Mr. W. A. L. Fletcher who has promised to coach 
them. 


PORTRAITS AND A CARICATURIST. 


a W HAT we are all trying to do he does at once” 
said Reynolds of Velazquez. So might a 
great many of the Portrait Painters say of Mr. John 
Collier. Look at, not ‘Miss Mab Paul” where there 
is a certain concession to what a pretty woman expects 
in a portrait, but at the ‘‘ Dr. Cecil Reddie”. Here is 
bright neat faultless the ordinary camera view we can all 
have with a shiver before we throw out the adjustments 
and protections that make up the habitual picture habit 
of looking at things. An artist keeps up this vision 
for more than a few seconds, or recaptures it, with 
difficulty. It means that none of the forms and colours 
in the field of vision have begun to ask awkward 
questions of one another: preconception, discomfort, 
criticism, favouritism design have not touched them. 
The blackboard, the chalk, the gown are entered on 
canvas competently briskly recognisably, and the 
lecturer no less than they, and not a misgiving delays 
or second thought disturbs the nearly impossible feat. 

Now many of the painters would give their treacherous 
eyes to do this, but they are flounderers where Mr. Collier 
is a master. While they are measuring and matching, 
the irrecoverable common vision has escaped. The 
shape a little too long or short is corrected with excess 
or defect and corrected again till the paint is correction 
and nothing else. A simple physiological law has a still 
more fatal effect upon the tentative matcher’s colour. 
Suppose the subject to be a model posed against a green 
background. In the laborious process of making shots at 
the exact value of the green the painter stares at it till 
his eye’s sensibility to green rays becomes exhausted, 
and he begins to see the complementary colour. You 
may verify this in any art school. In the first hour the 
class are all painting green; in the second hour the 
green is mixed with touches of red: in the third they 
are painting a dirty red: at the end of the day they are 
painting the flesh and the background with a stack of 
brushes all dipped in the same tint. 

After a course of such floundering it is no wonder that 
the painter with no gift for ready quick notation tacks 
about, and turns desperate eyes to another camp. He 
sees there gentlemen living at their ease quite con- 
temptuous of his struggle to match reality. One of 
them has decided Flesh = rose-madder, another Flesh = 
burnt sienna, a third Flesh = yellow ochre, and from 
this axiom they develop corollaries pleasing to an easy 
sense of harmony. Light breaks upon the flounderer. 
I have been a stupid realist, he tells himself, now I 
will be a ‘‘ decorative” painter. If some honest mis- 
givings linger he systematises his own muddle at one 
point or another, and poses it as a personal way of 
seeing things. If he is too sick of that and too dazzled 
by the new light, he borrows a scheme ready-made. 

One could name at the Portrait Painters if it were 


not too cruel the painters who thus dangle and swing 
between the poles of Mr. John Collier and Mr. William 
Nicholson, even put one’s finger on the point of equili- 
brium between these forces where they practically 
neutralise one another: a wonderful kind of painting 
it is. Mr. Nicholson’s decoration keeps one hold on 
life through a certain interest in character. How a 
single connexion with such deeper sources will keep 
art alive in the most squalid circumstances is shown 
by the work of Herr Lenbach. Here is a man 
who has a very definite taste for colour, a shock- 
ingly bad taste. Like that of most Germans his 
art, when it takes a day off, a Sunday out, is appal- 
ling. But its one saving root is a stern martinet 
sense of character. When the drill sergeant in it takes 
fire it has something to say for itself that speaks 
through a terrible deal of ugliness. The ‘‘ Emperor 
Frederick I.” holds the gazer like an iron vice. When 
Mr. Watts painted the ‘‘Earl of Shrewsbury” the 
spring of character was still strong in his work, a 
spring more generous and poetical than Lenbach’s. 
His general sentiment of dignity and poetry married 
itself with reality here and took sharp muscular form 
and substance. In a lesser degree his sense of 
harmonious colour was attached to life. An applauding 
circle encouraged Mr. Watts in the belief that to relax 
those bonds of drawing, to let sentiment and decoration 
work zz vacuo was to paint the soul. A portrait like 
this put beside the others is refutation enough. 

Sentiment and decoration! Without one of these 
there is no portrait, without the other no picture. But 
the picture compounded from these impulses only will 
inevitably decline. I see a danger of this for Mr. C. H. 
Shannon. Invention is alive in the dressmaking of 
those two portraits, in the general indication of pose 
and expression. But these general indications secured, 
all is evasive in the form. Nor are the colours enough 
specialised out of brown to be called positively har- 
monious. If Mr. Shannon’s picture does not get a 
fresh infusion of life, its poetry and design threaten to 
die of inanition. 

Signor Mancini’s picture draws on life through a 
violent lopsided root. His view of personality is 
perhaps as complacently ordinary as Mr. Collier’s, but 
at one point his subject excites in him a fiery interest. 
He joins the last foray of the picture into unexplored 
hinterlands of natural beauty. Repulsed often, fooled, 
trapped, modern painting has sent its forlorn hopes up 
the steeps of light : here is one of the raiders. It is an 
absurd enough way of treating a portrait: one might 
as well let loose a showerbath of cold water on a sitter’s 
head as this deluge of crude top daylight. It is to mis- 
take portrait for landscape. And yet here is a painter 
intensely absorbed in his problem to an extent that 
makes the other interests exhibited look slack, and the 
modern cannot but thrill with him. The gift of draw- 
ing and modelling moreover is remarkable. I see 
nothing in these rooms to match the passage from the 
forehead down to the nose in this head. It is reported 
that Signor Mancini has developed a system for 
securing mechanical accuracy in mapping the forms 
of a sitter. A network of lines is constructed in front 
of the sitter and a corresponding network in front of 
the canvas, and through these the touches of the brush 
are aimed at the exact spot. Such a system must be 
intolerably embarrassing, as well as fallible from the 
difficulty of keeping the model precisely fixed, of keep- 
ing the painter’s eye at one perspective point, of limit- 
ing the brush by this line and point control. What 
is evident is that this curious and fanatical applica, 
tion of scientific test is made by one who does not 
need it since the more difficult modelling in values that 
follows on the linear map is so capably done. Nothing 
could seem more wrongheaded than this turning of 
drawing into truth of measurement as against truth 
of impression: than the going outside of pigment 
to get bits of reflection out of tinsel; than the batter- 
ing of a sitter’s head with irrelevant lights ; yet with 
this extravagant science goes an ardour that gives it 
a character of art as when foreshortening took on the 
fervour of religion. It is told of two neophytes that 
they went up together to dance with the god upon the 
mountains. And one of them said ‘‘ Behold, O Lord, 
this man has not touched a drop of thy wine, while I 
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have drunk a whole hogshead”. ‘I perceive”, replied | 
Bacchus, ‘‘ that neither of you is a great dancer, but | 
he is drunk, while you have remained perfectly sober”. | 
The school of thought represented by the dull 
neophyte is very much distressed by the caricatures 
of my colleague Mr. Max Beerbohm.* The critics 
represent with some bitterness first, that this is not 
serious caricature, second that this satire is not of the | 
kind that can give pleasure to its victims, third that when 
a man is represented shaped like a billiard ball he cannot , 
be said to be correctly drawn. That jokes ought to be | 
serious and that satire ought not to wound are respected 
yet strange propositions, reminding us of the British | 
general who hurling his troops in a bayonet charge | 
against the enemy cheered them with the cry ‘‘ For | 
God’s sake, men, be humane and conciliatory”. Buta 
further confusion of thought arises from the fact that 
the cartoons in ‘‘ Punch” are commonly thought of as 
satirical caricatures, whereas under Sir John Tenniel 
they were something very different, heroic compositions _ 
dating in style from the competitions for the decora- | 
tion of the Houses of Parliament in which Sir John | 
took part. When the dinner was given to Sir John 
the papers were full of admiration and congratulation. | 
Here, they said, was a caricaturist who had never been 
guilty of bad taste; witness the fact that our leading 
politicians could sit down with him and drink his 
health. Was it surprising, seeing that Sir John had | 
devoted himself for years to representing them in the 
most noble and flattering attitudes? It is therefore 
basing too much on the case of Sir John Tenniel to 
argue that no one should ever joke in a comic paper, or 
see anything ludicrous in John Bull. Political carica- 
ture in England during the last reign tended to a 
vanishing point of goodhumoured chaff, because the 
two chief parties had become almost indistinguishable 
and met in political controversy on a footing of 
friendly fellow-clubmen with unimportant differences of 
opinion who thoroughly respected one another’s ideals. 
A real difference opens out rifts at once, and there is 
a distinct sharpening of the weapon in Mr. Gould’s 
Chamberlain on one hand, and Mr. Halkett’s Campbell- 
Bannerman on the other. The Crown, in the last reign, 
became sacred not only from caricature, not only from 
the lightest of chaff, but even from portraiture ; in older | 
days, when there was a rift between the Crown and the 
people, our caricaturists were every bit as savage as | 
the foreign draughtsmen whose performances have so 
surprised and shocked Englishmen of late years. 
‘‘Max” disturbs a general consent to the suppression of 
caricature. Here it is mercilessly at work, the weapon 
used not to conciliate with gentle taps of the flat blade, 
but to do the killing work of wit. And the drawing is 
caricature drawing. It is not a painful reconstitution 
of a photograph in the hope that the joke may turn up 
somewhere among those documents. The point of the 
joke in feature, gesture, character is singled out and 
brooded over till that and nothing else develops a 
strange body of its own. A little germ that a hundred 
photographs might miss is isolated, is cultivated till it 
flowers into an awful plausible monster. Thus the 
vision of some harmless young gentleman in a stiff 
collar turns to a nightmare of a tall chimney-pot tube 
up through which a weak tendril of a neck straggles 
and tumbles over in a head. ‘‘ Max” has a formidable 
eye. D. S. M. 


THE POWER OF INEXPERT CRITICISM. 


' Edward VII. 


' and Sir Redvers Buller. 


| quite ten years ago. 


A FEW people in England care for critics as critics, 

differentiating good critics from bad in the various 
departments. To the opinions of them whom they 
regard as good critics of this or that subject they will 
pay proportionately more attention than to the opinions 
of those others. But rare are such connoisseurs of 
criticism. The vast majority of the British public cares 
not at all for critics as critics. When a mansets out to 
criticise anything, this vast majority takes no account 
of his specific qualifications: it is swayed by him or 
contemns him according as whether he be a generally 
illustrious figure or an humble, a popular figure or an 
unfriended. For this vast majority the highest critic— 


* At Messrs. Carfax’s in Ryder Street. 


the most persuasive—in the land were H.M. King 
Next to him would come H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, ‘‘and” next to him ‘all the Royal 
Family”. Thereafter would come His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord High Chancellor, His 
Grace the Archbishop of York, and so on, in due order, 
according to the well-known table. Interspersed among 
these takers of a lofty precedence would be those 
persons who, by force of some moral or intellectual or 
physical quality, or by sheer accident, have impressed 
themselves, permanently or for a little while, on the 
public’s imagination—such planets or meteors as Lord 
Rosebery, Dr. Joseph Parker, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Mr. Dan Leno, Sir Thomas Lipton, Miss Marie Corelli, 
Every opinion of all such 
personages must ever attract very wide attention, must 
ever carry very great weight. It matters not on 
what subject the opinion be expressed. It is quite 
needless that the subject be one of which the opiner has 
some peculiar knowledge. The King, for example, if 


_ he became incidentally a critic of the drama, would be 


generally regarded as a not less high authority than in 
those other matters of courtly ceremonial and social 
etiquette, and his judgments would carry far more 


_ weight than the judgments of all the regular dramatic 


critics rolled together. If you doubt this assertion, 


| consult those experts who have managed theatres, and 
take their word for it that when the King was Prince of 
_ Wales the announcement of his having ‘“‘ last evening 


witnessed the performance of” any play immediately 
and invariably sent up the booking for that play far 
higher than could any ‘‘ second notice” how laudatory 
soever. Now that the Prince has become King these 
announcements will, | am sure, become doubly efficacious. 
Again, any publisher will tell you that the announcement 
of a book being ‘‘ graciously accepted by His Majesty” 
ensures a respectable sale. I infer that ‘‘ graciously 
read” would ensure a triumph. Imagination reels at 
what might happen as a result of ‘‘ graciously enjoyed ”’. 
Let us take among the fine arts yet another instance 
of the power of royal criticism. Let us ask any 
average citizen whether Mr. Sargent is a great 
painter. He will reply with an emphatic affirma- 
tive. Why? Two years ago he would have said 
simply ‘‘ I don’t know”, or perhaps even ‘‘ No”. What 
has wrought the change in him? The pressure of 
the experts? That pressure was brought to bear on him 
He did not feel it. He does not 
feel it. But from the reports of the speeches made at 
the Royal Academy Banquet in 1go1 flew into his heart 
those four royally-winged words ‘the great painter, 
Sargent”; and in that heart they are fixed for ever. 
As critic of painting, or of literature, or of drama, the 
King is for the great bulk of the public the final arbiter. 
‘*But”, you may argue, ‘‘ you have not thereby proved 
your point that it is popular eminence rather than expert 
authority that drives home a critic’s words. You have 
yet to show that the King’s knowledge of the fine arts 
and his taste in them are not superior to everyone 
else’s’’. I shall not make the attempt. Let me take 
rather a case in which, without seeming in my own 
eyes disloyal, | may assume that the King really has 
no special knowledge. Let me suppose that the King 
were dealing with some abstruse and dreary scientific 
subject. Let me suppose him announcing a solemn 
conviction that the world was not round but flat. 
What would follow? The experts—the members of 
the Royal Society, and so on—would not be convinced ; 
but they would shift uneasily, repeating to themselves 
all the strongest arguments in favour of terrestrial 
rotundity, lest they should find themselves rushing from 
their stronghold of knowledge into a loyal fallacy. And 
they would think it most important that His Majesty 
should be converted to the right view: with all possible 
deference they would soon be submitting that inasmuch 
as &c., &c. And what would the bulk of the public be 
thinking ? The bulk of the public, as you know well, 
would be saying to itself that really the world did look 
very flat, and that perhaps their pastors and masters 
had been wrong all the time in likening it to an orange. 
Of course, if the Prince of Wales so far revived the 
Georgian tradition of his title as to come forward and 
infilially insist that the world was round, he might, 
if he were supported by the Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury, the Lord Chancellor and the rest, keep the public 
in a state of agitated dubiety. Otherwise, I am afraid, 
the present theory of the globe would soon be held 
only by a few embarrassed pedants. Whenever the 
expert collides with the popular and eminent inexpert 
he goes lamentably to the wall: the public will 
none of him. The public will listen gladly to Lord 
Rosebery on statecraft, to Sir Redvers Buller on 
Strategy, to Mr. Dan Leno on the esthetics of the 
music-hall, to Sir Thomas Lipton on yacht-racing. But 
they would listen not less gladly to Sir Redvers on 
statecraft, to Mr. Leno on strategy, to Lord Rosebery 
on anything, to any of these and similar personages 
on anything whatsoever. What the leader-writers of 
the daily press think about statecraft does not interest 
them to the point of inducing them to read it; and 
the ‘‘ military expert” has this at least in common with 
‘the soldier”, that what he says ‘‘is not evidence”, 
in the eyes of the public. No man must hope that by 
giving his undivided attention to any one subject he 
will be able to affect the public in reference to that 
subject, unless he have the added grace of a position or 
a personality which hypnotises the popular mind. On 
the other hand, he may, by turning his attention 
suddenly to some other subject, and loudly giving his 
views on it, attract to himself a certain amount of 
attention and exercise a certain amount of influence. 
I have said that the public does not care whether a 
man be talking on his own or on somebody else’s 
subject. That was not correct. The public prefers 
that he talk on someone else’s. ‘A Mr. Wilkinson, 
aclergyman ”, whose theology, however sound, interests 
very few members of his congregation, may make quite 
a sensation in the press by denouncing from his pulpit 
the theatres in which he has never set foot. Conversely, 
an actor, whose possibly valuable opinions on the art 
of acting would interest very few people, might, if he 
plunged into a theological controversy, make quite a 
splash. Dealing with things remote from him, a man 
becomes at once sensational, affording a lurid and 
attractive contrast. He catches at once the eye and 
ear of the public, and the public becomes susceptible to 
his ideas. The expert, plodding steadily forward from 
his fixed canons, is not interesting at all. The public 
knows what to expect from him, and does not look out 
for it. The public is not, for instance, going to read 
this article. But if I were suddenly to take the place 
of D.S. M. or J. F. R., I should be read quite enthusi- 
astically—for a week or two. Max. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE TRAINING OF ARMY OFFICERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Rossyvera House, Evesham, Worcestershire, 
9g December, 1901. 

Sir,—The article in this week’s SarurDAy REVIEW 
entitled ‘‘ The Absurdity of Sandhurst” draws atten- 
tion to a subject of great national importance—the 
training and education of army officers. During the 
past two years we have heard a great deal about the 
bravery of the British officer and too much about his 
stupidity, carelessness, and apparent lack of thinking 
powers. No one would venture to impugn the bravery 
of our officers, but their stupidity has, on occasions, 
been appalling. We have heard a great deal concerning 
reform at the War Office, but not much about reform- 
ing the education and training of officers. The prin- 
cipal evils which need repressing are the pernicious 
methods of cram and the too exclusive use of 
the examination system. Crammers pass a great 
percentage of our officers into Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst, the pupils being coached at their establish- 
ments for one or two years. There is, on an aver- 
age, one instructor to every three or four pupils. 
The method of instruction is highly parasitical. 
The instructors hammer and pound the same set 
formulz, the same threadbare facts into their pupils for 
month after month. They save the latter from the 
unpleasant effort of thought, making them the merest 
automata in their hands. Of course only those items of 
knowledge strictly necessary for the examination are 
imparted to them. The desired result is obtained, but 


the army is filled with officers whose thinking powers 
have been dwarfed, who lack originality, and have no 
power of initiative. They have been crammed, but not 
educated. Such of course will be the state of things as 
long as examination results are made the sole test of 
merit. Another evil is the habit which many officers 
have of regarding their profession too lightly, as one 
which requires the performance of a few unpleasant 
duties and allows the rest of the day to be devoted to 
pleasure. The profession of arms should be taken 
more seriously and regarded as one worthy of a man’s 
best energy and thought. Personal strength without 
brain power was all very well in the middle ages, but 
modern warfare requires thought. A far different state 
of things obtains in the navy where boys enter young 
and are carefully trained for years. 

To improve the education of officers, the Government 
should establish special military schools to which boys 
who intend to join the army should be sent when they 
are twelve or fourteen years old. There they should 
be educated, not crammed, until they are eighteen or 
nineteen, being taught colloquial French and German, 
mathematics, good practical science (not the useless 
geology of the present day), history, geography, and 
English. The students should be instructed in thinking 
independently, in taking the initiative, and filling posts 
of minor responsibility. Leisure time should not be 
devoted to the unlimited pursuit of comparatively 
useless athletics, but should be partly spent in 
drill, scouting, and other pursuits bearing directly 
on the students’ future profession. When the 
course at the military school is completed, the 
student should pass a further two or more years at a 
military college where the course of instruction is 
almost limited to military subjects. Scholarships 
might be awarded to needy students, if they are pro- 
mising, to enable them to complete their course of 
training. Marks should be awarded daily to the 
student during his period of training for work done, 
and these should be reckoned in with the marks 
obtained at the final examination. Had such a course 
of instruction been adopted years ago we should have 
heard less about the loss of convoys, surprises, and 
other ‘‘regrettable incidents”. A naval officer is very 
carefully trained for years because he may some day 
have to command an ironclad, so why should not.army 
officers be educated with equal care? Regiments and 
convoys are, in their way, as valuable as ironclads, and 
their loss through the preventable blunders of those in 
command is a waste of the nation’s blood and treasure. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
R. W. COoLe. 


BUNCOMBE.” 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
7 Sloane Street, S.W., 9 December. 

Sir,—As a nation we are not popular ; of that all 
seem assured. It is understandable that nations who 
have no war on hand should denounce us in South 
Africa for our concentration camps and other matters. 

That the Americans should do so when they too have 
an almost similar guerilla war going on, and are said 
to have established concentration camps themselves, is 
more difficult to comprehend. 

When we remember the bloodthirsty clause in the 
new American President’s Address, in reference,to the 
Filipinos, it becomes difficult to understand how the 
meetings in favour of the Boers that one reads of as 
being held at Chicago and elsewhere can hoodwink the 
American public, as to the similarity of their own 
position to that of those whom they denounce. 

Can it be that both branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race are composed of hypocrites and knaves, or is 
honesty only to be looked for amongst the Latin races ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
13 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Si1r,—The adoption of arbitration in labour disputes 
in New South Wales—the most important colony in the 
Southern Hemisphere—is a step that cannot fail to be 
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of interest to many social students here. I venture to 
write to you on the matter because the New South 
Wales law is avowedly based upon the New Zealand 
Arbitration Act, though it is by no means a slavish 
copy, but is an able adaptation, showing originality as 
well as care. It is not the first Arbitration Act tried 


"be seen whether the Arbitration Court will always be 


in the continent of Australia. Two attempts of the | 


kind have already been made there. The first, the 
_ law, Mr. Bernard Wise, has decided virtually to dispense 


South Australian law, was passed just seven years ago. 


Unfortunately it broke down, owing to a technical flaw, | 
at the first endeavour made to use it, and the Parliament | 


of South Australia has never put it into effective shape. 
The second attempt is represented by a West Australian 
Act passed last year. That is a pretty close copy of 
the New Zealand law, but at present has not been made 
use of; one hears rumours of technical faults in its 
case also. 

New South Wales did not venture to follow New 
Zealand’s example before exhausting other expedients. 
It tried hard to set up an optional system more or 


less resembling the English Conciliation Law, and to | 
| power to lay down conditions affecting the whole trade. 


that end enacted two, if not three, statutes in 1891 
and the years following. They have proved abortive, 


so successful now that cases are to come to it direct. 
I express no opinion on the point. The main principle 
of the New Zealand Law has passed beyond the region 
of controversy. Arbitration is accepted as a permanent 
institution. 

After carefully watching the working of the New 
Zealand system, the framer of the New South Wales 


with inferior and local tribunals. Legislating as he is 
for a colony industrially centralised in a great city, he 
proposes to set up one Court of Arbitration consisting, 
like that of New Zealand, of a Judge and two 
Assessors, representing capital and labour respectively, 
and armed with power to fine or imprison. Strikes 
and lock-outs arising out of any matter referred to 
the Court are to.be illegal and punishable. In the 
one colony as in the other, the Court will have full 
power to stamp out sweating, so far as that can be 
done. In New South Wales a Court dealing with a case 
between employers and workmen in any trade is to have 


| Its fiat is to be called ‘‘ the common rule ” of the trade. 


and the colony has in the last ten years been cursed | 


with more labour battles than any other of the 
Australian group. Public opinion is sick of these con- 
flicts, and Parliament at Sydney has at length decided 
to try compulsion. 

The New Zealand Law, passed seven years ago, has 
been in active and constant use for six years and has 
undoubtedly succeeded. The report of the Royal Com- 
mission, lately sent from New South Wales to investi- 
gate it, is conclusive evidence as to that. It was passed 
with three objects. The first was to put an end to 
strikes and lock-outs. The second was to substitute 
some just and scientific method of settling the differences 
between organised labour and capital, and therefore 
the conditions of industry which are the eternal cause 
of these differences. The third object was to rebuild 
trade unionism upon a new basis of peace and responsi- 


bility, and at the same time to encourage the associa- — 


tion of employers. All these objects have been gained. 
For six years there has been no strike or lock-out 
affecting a union. The only labour battles have been 
four or five wretched little squabbles affecting handfuls 
of unorganised labourers, and therefore not within 
the scope of the Arbitration Law. By a series of 
careful, painstaking and minute decisions the tribunals 
under the Arbitration Act have laid down fair labour 
conditions for nearly all the organised industries 
of the colony. Not only are the factory workers 
regulated : seamen, timber-cutters, coal-miners, gold- 
miners, the transport services and shop assistants are 
in turn being dealt with. So far from regulation 
interfering with the colony’s prosperity it is a common- 
place that the last six years have probably been the 
most prosperous known in New Zealand. The number 
of the factory workers, which in 1895 was 29,000, has 
grown to 53,000 in 1901. Trade and production have 


made correspondingly rapid progress. Seven years ago | 
unions of workpeople perhaps comprised 10,000 mem- | 


bers. To-day they probably include 30,000. The 
organisation of employers though not so rapid is going 
on. There is nothing to be afraid of in these associa- 
tions, for union strikes and lock-outs are things of the 
past in New Zealand. 

You will ask is there no seamy side to the picture? 
Are no complaints heard? Yes, many complaints are 
made ; but all of them are directed at matters of detail. 
Employers in certain districts say that unions in their 
desire to get trades regulated are too hasty in bringing 
cases ; or they grumble at the methods, or personnel, 
of certain conciliation boards. There is a general 
feeling of impatience over the number of appeals which 
go from the lower tribunals—called conciliation boards 
—to the central Court of Arbitration. Parliament has 
lately amended the law so as to allow cases to be taken | 
past the boards and direct to the Arbitration Court if 
either party so desires. It is, I think, clear that in the 
earlier years of the experiment the double hearing of 
the more difficult cases was beneficial though tedious. 
The success of the Arbitration Court has been, I 
believe, partly due to the preliminary threshing out of | 
the cases before the conciliation boards. It remains to | 


In practice the New Zealand Court has been doing this 
in districts for some years, but has never, I believe, laid 
down rules affecting a whole trade throughout the 
colony in one decision, though, since October 1900, 
it has had power to do so. It has confined itself to 
regulate a trade, district by district, sometimes varying 
its award according to the economic condition of each 
district. New Zealand, it should be noted, is the least 
centralised of the Southern Colonies. 

A most interesting point is Mr. Wise’s adoption of 
what in New Zealand is called ‘‘ the preference clause ”’. 


| This is a section of the Act giving the Arbitration Court 
power, at its discretion, to order employers when en- 


gaging men to give a preference to trade unionists. 
Strange as it may appear this is a compromise. | It is 
an escape from a deadlock which eleven years ago 
brought industry to a standstill in half a dozen colonies, 
and threatened in one or two of them to convulse society. 


The great series of strikes amongst seamen, wharf 
_ labourers, shearers and miners in 1890 and 1891 was 


chiefly due to the refusal of unionists to work with non- 
union men. Public opinion showed an unmistakable 
repugnance to this principle. The New Zealand Arbi- 
tration Court solved the difficulty by granting unionists 
a preference in certain industries—where their numbers 


- were strong—but at the same time forcing them to open 


their unions to all competent workmen prepared to join 
them on payment of the nominal entrance fee of five 
shillings. Moreover, unions registered under the Arbi- 
tration Act become corporate bodies able to sue and be 
sued. Thus, while they cannot strike, the old exclusive 
policy is impossible. Nor are they tempted to limit their 
output ; that would be evidence against them the next 
time they appeared before the Arbitration Court. It is 
to their interest to make business as profitable as 
possible, so as to increase their chance of getting the 
Court to give them a rise of wages or some other con- 
cession. On the other hand employers have no longer 
any special object in preferring non-union men; they 
have to pay them the same wages as unionists and 
the one class are no more likely to strike than the 
other. 

Compulsory arbitration is an experiment which social 
students in England can afford to watch from afar with- 
out anger or contempt. The New Zealand experience 
has proved that a law, which at its introduction 
seemed unthinkable, can be worked with almost 
complete success for a series of years in an orderly, 
educated, prosperous British colony. It has not yet 
proved more than that. The machinery and many of the 
details of the measure are still subjects of controversy. 
They have had to be amended again and again. The 
unexpected has happened more than once. From the 
first, success or failure has largely turned on the 
character of the law’s administrators and the support 
given it by public opinion. These points should not 
be forgotten in estimating the chances of Mr. Wise’s 
law and of any extension of the bold experiment to 
other countries. 

I remain, yours sincerely, 
W. P. REEVES. 
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H 
other pose before the world as representative of the of 
CANADA AND UNITED STATES. Golden Rule, is perfectly ridiculous. fe: 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. Yours, &c. of 
CANADIAN. of 
Dulwich, 2 December, 1go1. is 
Sir,—Unless it turns out that the trans-continental | DS. by 
railroads completely dominate the United States Senate, | nae METHO at 
the new treaty abrogating the old Clayton-Bulwer | To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. of 
treaty will be accepted by the necessary two-thirds 8 Duke Street, S. James's, S.W. Or 
vote, but there are also many men in the States who 4 December, 1901. cr 
declare that an American canal must be the same as | ‘ ; a , 
i ; : Tad ‘ | Dear Sir,—Referring tothe question of the ‘‘ mur- 
American territory in a already | af Boers, will you permit me to 
we hear mutterings that the Monroe doctrine must | observe, that if ‘‘ Norm ” believes the charges which he re 
cover American trade as well as American _territory. | specifies under the headings ‘“A” “B” “C”, he should , 
However that may be in the future, England is well rid tage ig go unsupported by-the evidence of . 
Th those best qualified to judge, the officers and soldiers of 
h or | His Majesty’s Army, who generally contend that the P 
he S one: | war has been humanely conducted by the South African H 
Th _ burghers ; he should remember that a large proportion of 
le y a of of the civilised world considers that the British Govern- th 
pred ment has transgressed the laws of humanity in arming on 


own initiative declare its abrogation irrespective of the | the natives, in the indiscriminate burning of farms and 


| in the execution of those, who, by the accident of 


, | birth- i iti jects—-and therefore 
does not empower the Senate to do any such thing, — birth-locality alone, are British subjects—-an 


United Kingdom, their own Executive, the Golden Rule, 
or anyone in particular. Of course the Constitution 


and the only result would have been to play into the 


hands of the railroads and the professional politicians, — 


allowing the question to become the football of party 
politics with the snap to it of a rebuff to England. Of 
the heroic part their threat was a safe investment, as 
no civilised man would contemplate a war for the main- 
tenance of the treaty itself. The freedom to use the 
canal on equal terms is altogether a different matter, 
and as that appears to be secured this country is well 
out of it. 

Although England is to be congratulated, it is a 
different thing with regard to Canada. The Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty affected us directly to a limited extent 
only, but with a boundary line of over 4,000 miles the 
growing intolerance of the Senate is a very serious 
matter. At present we have an open difference with 
regard to the line on the Alaskan side. In the days 
gone by the United Kingdom and Russia signed a 
certain treaty long before either of them knew anything 
about the country in question, and undertook to settle 


rebels—but who, by ties of blood, religion, language 
and sympathy, are essentially Dutch. 

It is worthy of remark that stories of the cruelty of 
our own soldiers resting upon quite as flimsy founda- 
tions have obtained credence upon the Continent: all 
the foreign correspondents who were with the Boers 
pretend that our Lancers at Elandslaagte deliberately 
killed the wounded, and it is certain that the Boers had 
an unaccountably vindictive feeling towards this branch 
of our service; the Dutch papers, during the early 
stages of the war, teemed with instances of the so- 
called abuse of the white flag by the English. : 

Considering that the Boer army is simply a collection 
of individuals, unrestrained by discipline, and uncon- 
trolled by the responsibility which, apart from indi- 
vidual characteristics, might sway commanders towards 
humanity and honour, the general conduct of the Boers 
has been admirable: it may be doubted whether a 
similar collection of citizens of any great town in 
Europe would have displayed as much moderation. — 

As to the question of expanding bullets, accusations 


the frontier between what is now the United States | 
Canada through the subsequent creation of Our Norm ” suggest that our army murdered in the he 
Our Canadian Government has not yet succeeded At the Hague Conference our ef 
be States representative alone protested against the condemna- née 

expanding bullets and it was always understood dc 
Skagway, and this they will not submit to arbitration, that when the Mark IV. emmusition was withdrawe ek 
oF Gn the in South Africa, it was because it was detrimental to th 

“ith fone | the bores of the rifles. History has condemned most fo 
| of conquest as unjust and cruel, and the Boers de 
contracting parties) on the table for definition and for | are surely entitled to be judged by the same standard as 
ng this which we English would claim, if fighting within the G! 
reg silable boundaries of our own white cliffs for the existence of cl 
Kile “dike our nation ; and, while the Boers are contending for just de 
part of our country; this port the United States hold | «, Norm ” are not calculated to promote that much-to- m 
hey be-desired kindlier feeling between Dutch and British, Ei 

Coastline 1S | imperative to the future good government of South cli 
bad enough, but that our only outlet for our northern Afri Pi 
country should be in the hands of the United States — I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, . th 

’ ’ 


under disputed title and arbitration refused (unless this Henvay pe MonTMORENcy. 


particular port is conceded) lessens the value of Mr. ? t 
Hay’s rhetoric on the Golden Rule. [We commend our correspondent’s attention to Lord a 

So far from the position maintained by the United | Kitchener’s two last reports. He will probably think tee 
States regarding Skagway being suggestive of the | their publication ill-timed.—Ep. S.R.] ef 
Golden Rule, we Canadians look upon it as more 
suggestive of the dog in the manger. The port must th 
always be of more importance to us than to the United THE HOWARD ASSOCIATION. = 
States, and if this sea arm does extend a sufficient To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. an 
distance into our country to give us a free port of our we In 
own by right, it materially assists our development. Howard Association, London. rs 
This we are ready to arbitrate, and this is what they Sir,—Special skill, in the substitution of imagination a 
refuse. for reality, has recently been displayed by several writers G 

That two men may honestly have a difference of , purporting to be, ina peculiar sense, ‘‘ Humanitarians”, ee 


opinion over a boundary line, the subject of such a 
treaty as the one under consideration, is perfectly 
natural, but for one to hold a position by force and 
refuse arbitration on the one hand, and then on the 


and usually over anonymous signatures, who have 
attacked the Howard Association and not always ina 
gentlemanly manner. 


A letter appears in your Review charging the 
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Howard Association with opposing the ‘‘ Prison Act 
of 1898” ; whereas it had long advocated the principal 
features of that measure with the particular exception 
of an undue relaxation of the previous separation 
of prisoners from mutual contamination. That change 
is now Officially stated, in the report just issued 
by H.M. Commissioners of Prisons, to have been 
attended by unfavourable results. Thus the Governor 
of Leicester Gaol describes it as ‘‘ an unmitigated evil”. 
Other governors complain of its tending to facilitate 
crime. The Howard Association has opposed the 
‘** solitary”, as distinct from the “‘ separate” system. 
And in this it precisely follows the course so strongly 
advocated by Mrs. Fry, whose biographers remark— 
‘*Confinement which excluded from the vicious, but 
allowed of frequent intercourse with sober and well- 
conducted persons, would have been, in her view, 
perfect.” 

Again, your correspondent ignores the fact that the 
Howard Association has protested against the brutality 
of floggings with the “‘ cat”, though it believes that in 
the case of savage and indecent ruffians the punish- 
ment of birching or whipping may be a real benefit 
both to themselves und to the community. 

Then, too, we are charged with recommending 
‘‘usually a double penalty” for habitual offenders. 
This is entirely misleading ; for, except in the case of a 
very short previous sentence, we have emphatically 
shown the unwise tendency of any rapid or violent 
increase of sentences. But we most decidedly advocate 
a system of certain but very gradual cumulation, as one 
of the best means of combatting those habitual mis- 
demeanants, as well as those professional criminals, 
whose present too frequent impunity Sir Robert 
Anderson so forcibly deplores in the current issue of 
the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ”. 


I remain, Sir, respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM TALLACK. 


CATHEDRAL ARCHITECTURE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


London, E.C., 24 November, 1go1. 


S1r,—The acute and witty critic, who in your columns 
reviewed the case of Architects v. The Committee in 
the matter of Liverpool Cathedral, reached a conclusion 
based on a well-known model of advice:—To those 
about to build a twentieth-century cathedral he says in 
effect, ‘‘Don’t”. But the deduction is one which 
neither churchmen nor architects will tolerate. No 
doubt on the premises he so skilfully arranges his con- 
clusion is only too obvious. The Committee cry for 
the moon, when they think a Gothic cathedral is to be 
found in architects’ portfolios. But this is a matter of 
definition. While a learned American professor would 
narrow ‘‘ Gothic ” to the style of Amiens and Mr. Robert 
Gladstone pins his faith on Westminster Abbey, it is 
clear that such is no more to be got from portfolios of 
designs than a Raffaele can be ordered from the South 
Kensington Schools. However, Mr. Graham Jackson 
more generously would call ‘‘Gothic” the reasonable 
English building that is suited to our purposes and 
climate, untainted by Palladianism—and shall I add 
Puginism ? I think your critic has too lightly dismissed 
the possibilities that lie in this definition. 

At any rate in making his points he makes consider- 
able assumptions. He considers the Committee justified 
in asking for—even when they cannot get—‘‘ Gothic” 
because that style in English eyes makes a religious 
effect, ‘‘ by religious effect in architecture being meant 


a combination of solemnity with mystery”. But why 
this limited meaning? Might not religion just as 
surely find its note, say, in joy and peace? Has not 


too religious effect been found in brightness and energy ? 
Indeed, Gothic genius exhibited itself specially in these 
last qualities, not in solemnity and mystery, which 
came by the way, and, indeed, out of the way of genuine 
Gothic expression. Romanesque, Byzantine, Greek, 


and Egyptian buildings have all been solemn and 
mysterious on occasion and in the several spirits of 


Gothic, might in twentieth-century building become 
religious on occasion ? 

But ‘‘ vanity of vanities” says your critic, ‘‘all the 
styles of church architecture are exhausted”. Surely a 
one-eyed dictum asserting itself in the city of the blind! 
May we not open both eyes and see how it is no more 
true now than when Gothic churches were still to 
make? New architecture is naturally inconceivable 
until it is built ; but new style, far from being impossi- 
ble, must inevitably grow up under new conditions and 
materials of building. Seeing that all ancient styles, 
Classic or Gothic, have been founded on the capacities of 
timber and stone and brick, clearly the spacing of their 
supports and the management of their openings have 
come from the limitations of these materials. Steel 
and concrete can discard such limitations and make 
spannings hitherto undreamed of. Now the building 
of a great church is in its essence a matter of spanning. 
It is absurd, then, to suppose that it will for long allow 
its essential to be cramped by ancient formule. 

What has prevented a church development of con- 

struction has been solely our architectural method. 
For two centuries architects have put the cart before 
the horse, and tried to make building grow out of 
styles. Into the cart has been heaped now this style, 
and now that, but no progress is possible till building 
takes its true place as the motive force. Might not 
the Committee of Liverpool Cathedral start the move- 
ment by building for once to the purpose in hand ? 
Instead of spending their time looking through port- 
folios, they might go to work definitely to formulate 
their cathedral—decide what are to be its functions ; 
what its size; what its accessories and arrangements. 
Then, being sure of their purpose in their cathedral, 
they could go to the constructing architect to build it 
as well as it can be, as durably, as shapely for the 
purpose. And seeing the purpose is religious, so will 
the building be, and a new religious style of necessity 
be achieved. 
There has been Christian building for some seventeen 
‘centuries, and in only five has this been in Gothic : and 
those five centuries were not exactly those which the 
English Church considers of purest faith. Indeed the 
sacerdotal pretension to temporal magnificence, which 
found expression in the luxury of either Cologne or 
S. Peter’s and clings inevitably to the whole scheme 
of Gothic and Renaissance church adornment, can in 
the twentieth-century building only mock the piety of 
our intentions. As a superfluous splendour, and as an 
outworn pretence, both Classic and Gothic style are 
in our churches irreligious. 


Your obedient servant, 
Epwarp S. Prior. 


[If brightness and energy are the same thing as 
religion or the essence of it, and Gothic really expresses 
brightness and energy, why then—? 

If the emotionally expressive elements in architecture 
have been discovered quite accidentally (by builders 
engaged in spanning) is that a reason against making 
use of the discovery ? 

Does the possibility of making ‘‘ spannings hitherto 
undreamed of” (with steel) really open a new age to 
the church builder if the human voice does not increase 
its range in the same ratio, or for that matter the 
human size? We seem to have reached a superhuman 
scale already in S. Peter’s. 

If it is putting the cart before the horse to fit construc- 
tion to design, it is surely leaving the horse out alto- 
gether to expect design to come of itself out of a 

specification. If the ‘‘ purpose” formulated includes 

only accommodation, lighting &c., an abominably ugly 
building would serve it as well as a beautiful. But of 
course the horse trots in again from the horizon in the 

word ‘‘ shapely”. If shapeliness, or more than shape- 

liness, religious expression is a great part of the 

‘* purpose”’, the question of style is upon us, as hungry 

as ever. No doubt if there is a definitely ascertained 

point at which, in England, ‘‘shapeliness ” becomes 


impiety, cadit questio or indeed cathedra.—D. S. M.] 


Is it not conceivable, then, that a style, not 


their arts. 
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A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
(After M. Rostand.) 


C OME all good little children, and listen to my 
lay ; 

A friend has just reminded me we're close on 
Christmas Day ; 

So, since (thank Heaven) the English and the Boers 
are fighting still, 

I bring my little song of peace, my tribute of good 
will. 


Now it’s true the average Briton is a beast I can’t abide, 

His speech is rude, his wits are thick, and thicker 
still his hide ; 

Yet in my heart full well I know that, though the 
British cad 

Is hateful to a Frenchman’s soul, the Boer is twice 
as bad. 


But never mind ; the Boer’s a coarse unliterary brute; 
He cannot read my poems, but, thank goodness, he 
can shoot ; 


We weren’t particularly keen ourselves to take the 
floor, 

But the Boer has done it for us; three cheers for 
brother Boer ! 


There’s Kitchener, who now “retreats along the 
valleys blue” ; 

I somehow think that isn’t what he always used 
to do, 

When last we Frenchmen heard his name—lI won't 
say where or when :— 

I must confess I’ve never liked Lord Kitchener since 
then. 


And now these British fiends have done what ne’er 
was done before ; 
They had to burn a lot of farms, for war, we know, is 


war ; 
I don’t complain of that, of course ; it’s what we all 
must do ; 
But they tried to save the people :—that is absolutely | 
new! 


Not thus did our great Emperor : he didn’t even try ; 

No: when Napoleon burnt a farm, he left the folk to 
die ; 

I think I see his scornful frown, his quick, im- 
patient stamp, 

If he'd been ever asked to start a concentration 
camp! 


So, while the Boer continues to paint the country red 

His wife sits snug in British tents, and eats the 
Briton’s bread : 

And she’s free to let her children be, as they have 
always been, 

A mass of filth ; and, when they’re ill, she takes and 
paints them green. 


Of course they die, no wonder! and so, you see, it’s 
plain 
You ought to hate the Englishman, because he tried 

in vain 
To feed them and to save them: and, as I said | 
before, 
Down with perfidious Albion ! 
brother Boer ! 


Three cheers for 


REVIEWS. 


HERBERT SPENCER DEVITATLISED. 


‘*Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer.” By F. Howard Collins. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 

“TS truth of the Shakespearian observation that the 

labour we delight in physics pain could not be 

better exemplified than by this book. It is moreover 
so well done that it throws doubt on that other 
venerable maxim as to doing things for oneself better 
than others can do them for us. Mr. Spencer has found 
in Mr. Collins what Bentham found in M. Dumont, a 
disciple who is in love with the very mass of his work 
as mass, and finds a fascination in it that compels him 
to try how far it can be reduced to a manageable bulk. 
He began by indexing it: a self-imposed tax as Mr. 
Spencer explains over which he spent several years. 
After this preliminary gymnastic he proceeded to make 
this epitome of the ‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy ” itself, and 
the result is before us; a volume of nearly seven 
hundred pages which stands for about as many 
thousands of the original work. We have the com- 
pendium therefore in one volume of the greatest work 
produced by one man in the nineteenth century. That 
is speaking quantitatively, if it were measured in square 
feet or weighed like the Greek dramatists in the 
**Clouds”. And this must not be taken as meant in a 
depreciatory sense because whatever may be the per- 
manent value of Mr. Spencer’s life-work as a philosophy, 
it is at least a record of the kind of thinking most in 
vogue during last century. It is moreover itself a most 
important, if not ¢ze most important, contribution made 
to that thought during the same period. Undoubtedly 
however Mr. Collins has instinctively felt that the 
evolutionary process which forms the key to the phil- 
osophy would work out a much to be desired simplicity 
of form, if it were applied to the printed matter in 
which the philosophy is enshrined, or buried as we 
might almost say. 

The difficulty of reading Mr. Spencer does not lie in 
the quality of his work but in its quantity, and 
in the perplexing way in which the various editions 
of his bulky tomes have happened. No philosopher 
who has given himself up to the reconstruction of 
the universe was ever less difficult to read. For one 
thing there is little metaphysic, for Mr. Spencer is not 
a metaphysician, and in fact he makes our first steps 
facile by assuring us there is nothing in it. Somewhere 
in the background is the Absolute which you are told 
will not repay the trouble of trying to understand ; 
all the rest is Science, the physical and biological 
science of the nineteenth century. Sir William Har- 
court is said to have declared that all he knew of science 
he had learned from John Stuart Mill’s chapters on 
Inductive Logic. So Mr. Spencer, with a far wider 
range of scientific illustration and with more exact 
knowledge than Mill, might be utilised if a collec- 
tion of scientific passages, apart from the abstract 
propositions, were made for the use of the intelligent 
reader who likes to know, for example, about savages’ 
views of ghosts and dreams, or their primitive customs, 
but would rather have them apart from theories of the 
growth of the belief in immortality, or of the develop- 
ment of the moralsense. Mr. Spencer has himself done 
something like this in one of the best, if the least 
ambitious, of all his books, the ‘‘ Study of Sociology ”. 
Unfortunately whatever may be the merits of Mr. 
Collins’ Compendium it cannot be said that read- 
ableness is amongst them. As Mr. Spencer is not 
less critical than synthetic, and has always kept a 
sharp eye on those who have dealt in any way with his 
work, it is well to know that this is Mr. Spencer’s own 
opinion. 

We are afraid we must say he damns Mr. Collins’ 
work with rather faint praise, and with a consider- 
able amount of that indifference to the feelings of 
disciples which makes masters often so trying. It is 
very natural that Mr. Spencer should shrink a little 
from seeing the bare skeleton of the organism which he 
has clothed with the flesh and blood of the concrete 
scientific illustrations we have mentioned. He is there- 
fore anxious that, while Mr. Collins’ Compendium should 
be read, the student should read one section only at a time 
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and himself seek illustrative cases before proceeding to 
the next. 


And where else could he find them so well | 


as in the ‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy ” at large ? Further Mr. | 


Spencer remarks that divested as they are of all illus- 
trative matter these abstracts of chapters and sections 
do not suffice to give vivid and definite conceptions ; 
but that the undeveloped conceptions they give prepare 
the way for those developed ones to be obtained by 
reading the chapters and sections themselves. Criticism 
could not be more pertinent, and we are afraid it 
suggests that whatever gratification the work may 
have had for Mr. Collins personally he has only 
made one dull book out of a number of interest- 
ing ones. But what seems Mr. Spencer’s cruellest 
stroke is the epitome which he gives made by himself 
for an American friend some years ago, to show that 
“the epitome in one volume which Mr. Collins has 
made of matter occupying ten volumes may be itself 
epitomised in three pages—of course in a series of 
highly abstract propositions”. We should think so! 
If one has read intelligently the ‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy”, 
or is otherwise acquainted with the principles of modern 
science and speculation, they are quite intelligible as a 
statement of Mr. Spencer’s great work, but only in 
that case ; andthe same may be said, with a little more 
allowance for Mr. Collins, of the Compendium. What 
we wish to make clear is that it is not an introduction 
to the philosophy but a summary for those fairly well 
acquainted with the original subject matter. 

It is both a great deal too late and a good deal too 
soon to say much of the value of this subject matter. 
Present opinion is perhaps a little inclined to under- 
estimate its influence on current thought, though it is 
not to be denied that in many respects Mr. Spencer’s 
views seem rather to belong to the history of the 
thought of the pericd through which he has lived than 
to be shaping it for the future. The purely scientific 


and positive conception of the universe, the philosophy | 
which ignored or superciliously waved aside the meta- | 


physical and the spiritual as superfluous assumptions 
for the purposes of knowledge, has receded somewhat 
into the background in presence of a revival of idealism. 


letters. It is therefore the more astonishing that 
he should have made such a literary faux pas as 
to give to the public an expanded article from the 
Dictionary of National Biography under the title of 


_ “The Life of William Ewart Gladstone”. The genesis 


of this biography, if such it can be called, is frankly 
told us by the author in his preface. The article for 
the Dictionary was by the inexorable law of space 
reduced to a third of its original size, but the publishers 
‘‘were then good enough to suggest that it should 
appear as it originally stood in a volume of its own. 
They considered that it might be useful as a work of 
reference for politicians or students of history. It is a 
dry unadorned narrative of facts with their appropriate 
dates, and has no claim to be a formal life of Mr. 
Gladstone”. A stylist like Mr. Paul should leave the 
journeyman-work of literature to other pens: for in 
truth this volume is not deep or full enough as a 
work of reference for students of history, while the 
hunter after mere dates and facts will go to the 
article in the Dictionary. There are no traces of 
Mr. Paul’s caustic wit and great literary resources 
in this crowded catalogue of events, which is not 
what we understand by biography, for neither Mr. 
Gladstone nor Mr. Paul speaks to us. Thereis neither 
portraiture nor comment. We should except from this 
criticism the last chapter, called ‘‘ The Closing Years”, 
in which we get several true touches of the biographic 
art, as for instance this. ‘‘ He approached moral 
questions rather as a clergyman than as a layman, 
and in dealing with individuals he wanted the tact 
which he displayed in dealing with assemblies.” That 
is a subtle but sound judgment of character. Happy 
too is the sentence, ‘‘his personal enemies, as dis- 
tinguished from his political opponents, were those 
who did not know him”. We do not agree with Mr. 
Paul that ‘‘ no English statesman has been more fer- 
vently adored or more intensely hated than Gladstone ”’. 
Except by the anonymous Ietter-writers who address 
their foul effusions to every kind of public man, 
we do not think that Gladstone was ever ‘‘in- 


_tensely hated” by any considerable séction of his 


Mr. Spencer was the prophet of the earlier period. It was | 
he who first thought of applying the physical concep- | 


tions of the nineteenth century to political, social, and 
ethical theory. That is his greatest original idea : and 


the intensity, industry and learning with which he | 


developed it have won him the admiration and respect 
of his contemporaries. But the ideas to be found in 
his books, apart from those which he has developed 
and systematised, are not the great fruitful ideas of 
original genius. He knows more about evolution than 
Darwin knew, but he discovered no law comparable to 
the doctrine of natural selection even after all deduction 
has been made from its comprehensiveness. When 
one wonders at times why he should be so fiercely 
individualist, and express so much scorn of the action 
of the state, the explanation seems to be that he began 
his work at a time when individualism was the fashion- 
able doctrine in politics and economics. And this 
hostility is none the less because he recognises that the 
tendency at present is towards ‘‘ a progressive merging 
of the life of the unit in the life of the aggregate” and the 
spread of socialistic theories. Yet paradoxical though 
it may appear, one cannot open a book on socialism with- 
out learning that Spencer’s influence has contributed 
very much to this result. While Mr. Spencer sees in 
socialism the deterioratior. of the race through the pro- 
tection of ‘‘ the degraded and unfit”, socialism replies 
that in our present society the degraded and unfit are 
being unnecessarily produced from day to day in the 
process of competition, and that it is the object of 
socialism to prevent this detrition of humanity. In the 
opinion of socialists socialism and Spencerism are not 
inconsistent with each other, and Mr. Spencer’s 
antagonism merely appears to be the result of his own 
temperament and early environment. 


A DESICCATED GLADSTONE. 
“ The Life of William Ewart Gladstone.” By Herbert 
_ W. Paul. London: Smith, Elder. 1001. 7s. 6d. 
M® HERBERT PAUL is an experienced man of 
the world as well as an accomplished man of 


countrymen. Rather is Gladstone’s career an illustra- 
tion of Macaulay’s contention that so far from the 
masses being fickle to their favourites they are irration- 
ally loyal to them ; only they so often make a wrong 
selection. In Egypt, in Ireland, in South Africa, we 
have had to pay pretty dearly for Gladstone’s extraordi- 
nary power over his countrymen. There is nota public 
question on which Gladstone did not change his views ; 


| yet to the end he was never accused of unworthy 


motives. Disraeli on the contrary was never personally 
popular with the masses though he advocated causes 
which were popular: his posthumous popularity is due 
to the discovery that his principles were sound. But 
this is not the time, nor is Mr. Paul’s book the occasion, 
for an examination of Gladstone’s career, or its com- 
parison with that of his great rival. Mr. John Morley 
is known to be at work on ¢éhe life of Gladstone, and we 
are content to wait. Mr. Morley’s literary qualifica- 
tions for the task are not inferior to Mr. Paul’s, and he 
enjoyed, what Mr. Paul did not, the personal intimacy 
and unreserved confidence of the great statesman. For 
Mr. Paul’s reputation we regret that he should have 
been tempted by a publisher to rush in where only the 
Barnett Smiths do not fear to tread. 


NOVELS. 


“The Triumph of Hilary Blachland.” By Bertram 
Mitford. London: Chatto and Windus. igor. 6s. 

It is a pity that Mr. Bertram Mitford has not placed 
before himself the central notion he means to convey. He 
has found himself doubtful how to choose between two 
equally attractive bundles of hay ; one, the evolution of 
a superior kind of boys’ Christmas story, of the sort in 
which you know that the dashing hero will no sooner 
have finished a deadly combat with an exceptionally 
fierce tiger than he will have to begin fighting all over 
again with a fearful boa-constrictor; the other, the 
redemption of the character of a good man once gone 
wrong. Unlike the ass of Buridan, Mr. Mitford chooses 
both bundles, and the result isincongruity. Excellently 
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drawn as Hilary Blachland himself is, it is difficult 
entirely to sympathise with a person who, in order to 
free himself from penalties involved by a decision of 
the divorce court, crowds into a few months most of 


the adventures of fifty or sixty of Menne’s Scouts, | 


including a surprising encounter with a serpent and a 
death-struggle in a raging torrent with a Matabele 
chieftain. Hilary Blachland is too heroic; he is not 
content with one deed of heroism, but he does deeds 
of heroism again and again. However, the book is 
well written, and contains a pretty love story; Mr. 
Mitford knows his Matabele and his South African 
settler, and draws both convincingly ; moreover, the 
book moves—if, perhaps, tco fast. 
“©The Cavalier."". By G. W. Cable. 
6s. 

If anybody wants to be puzzled, thwarted, told to 
guess again and told he is wrong again every dozen 
pages or so in a novel of sixty-four chapters dealing 
with the American Civil War, let him read ‘‘The 
Cavalier”. Mr. Cable has concerned himself with the 
adventures of one Richard Smith, a private soldier who 
is a personal friend of Ned Ferry of Ferry’s Scouts ; 
and the love-story usual in works of this kind centres 
round the attraction exercised over Ferry and others by 
Charlotte Oliver, a married.lady playing a somewhat 
incomprehensible part as spy, scout, flirt and hospital 
nurse. Under the name of Coralie Rothvelt she works 
for the Southern troops, smuggling quinine to them in 
dolls’ bodies among other exploits. When, however, 
owing to a series of apparently quite avoidable circum- 
stances she stands in the presence of a Northern 
general and avows herself to be what she is, instead of 
being dealt with by the Provost-Marshal she is merely 
placed on parole, to be rescued later by Ferry in an ex- 
traordinary manner. There is much that is good in the 
book ; witness the scene in which Captain Jewett, a 
Northern scout, dies to the sound of the ‘* Star-spangled 
Banner” shouted to him by Union prisoners under his 
window. Also, there is some capital fighting. But 
the book as a whole is exasperatingly puzzling. 
**Count Hannibal.” By Stanley Weyman. London: 

Smith, Elder. tgo1. 6s. 
There is hardly anything to say of ‘‘ Count Hannibal ” 


London : Murray. 


that has not been said wearisomely often about Mr. | 


Weyman’s earlier books. 
certain situation better than he, and if the situation 
is odd the telling of it is agreeable enough. For 


instance, given imprisonment in a room opening on a | 


moat full of liquid mud: item, given certain assassins 
entering the door: who but Mr. Weyman’s hero 
would hurl the furniture into the moat well to the right, 
and an assassin straight below the window, and thus 
secure, for the necessary half-second, two stepping 
stones to safety’ Mademoiselle de Vrillac is a trifle 
more life-like than previous heroines : Count Hannibal 
more glaringly impossible than any former hero. His 
aim is to appear a brute (which, more or less, he is) in 
his lady’s eyes: then to overwhelm her by the revela- 
tion of the angelic sub-self which has been sprouting 
under the brutality. It seems a roundabout way of 
wooing, and we never quite know—nor did Hannibal 
nor Mr. Weyman—whether any special brutality is real 
or part of the game. The scene is laid in the times of 
S. Bartholomew, and the author is at his best in Paris 
during the massacre. Nor does this novel clash with 
‘*The House of the Wolf”, and to treat of S. Bartho- 
lomew twice without repetition is a considerable success. 


THE MUSE IN MINIATURE. 
“Songs of Innocence.” By William Blake. London: Lane. 


Is. net. 

“Sonnets.” By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. London: 
Brimley Johnson. 1901. 3s. net. 

“Casa Guidi Windows.” By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
London : Lane. Igor. 2s. net. 

“Poems.” By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. London: Ellis and 
Elvey. 1901. 

“The English Poems of Richard Crashaw.” Edited by 
Edward Hutton. London: Methuen. igor. Is. 6d. net. 

“Love Poems of Suckling.” London: Lane. trgor. 1s. 6d. 


Here are four little books of poems, each about the size 
which the “ Temple Classics” and the “ Bibelots” have cer- 


No one can describe a. 


tainly had much to do with making so popular. Whether all 
who buy such booklets buy them to carry about and read is 
very questionable. But we do not agree with those who think 
such productions contemptible and meretricious, and who 
clamour much for the good old style. Certainly many of 
Moxon’s books, for instance, were very admirable, leaving 
little to be desired in taste, durability—many old Moxon editions 
despite rough usage on bookstalls are in almost as good condi- 
tion to-day as they were half a century or so since—and illustra- 
tion : and there were others who compared not ill with that pub- 
lisher. Yet that need not blind us to the fact that real pains are 
taken in the production of some of the best small reprints of to- 
day, and that the result is volumes pleasant to handle, to read 
and to carry about. The “Songs of Innocence” is prettily 
illustrated by Geraldine Morris, though of course she would 
suffer by comparison with Blake’s own work of genius—-“ the 
lovely and luminous setting of designs”, as Mr. Swinburne 
has said of them, “which make the ‘Songs’ precious and 
pleasurable to those who know or care for little else of the 
master’s doing”. We pity, however, such people; for not to 
appreciate the tender charm of Blake in these joyous moments 
of his is to be dull indeed. This is a good little edition, but 
what is the use of giving the book or the series to which it 
belongs the title of “.Flowers of Parnassus”? “Songs of 
Innocence” would serve. “Sonnets” by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning is in production the prettiest of these reprints. It is 
choicely printed and bound and as frontispiece has a photo- 
gravure of Mr. Watts’ lovely allegory “ Love and Life”.. We 
commend this reprint heartily; but its price is rather high. 
“ Casa Guidi Windows” by Elizabeth Barrett Browning has 
the Casa Guidi as frontispiece and a decidedly interesting intro- 
duction by A. Mary F. Robinson. She considers that in this 
poem “there is much that is hasty, immature, frigid or even 
dull. Yet now and then a great lyric cry escapes the uncertain 
lips of the singer”. This is the fiftieth year since “Casa Guidi 
Windows” first saw the light. “Poems” by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti concludes, so Mr. W. M. Rossetti tells us in his 
“ Prefatory Note”, the Siddal edition of the works of his 
brother. It includes “Versicles and Fragments” and also 
“Poems in Italian French and Latin”. That these fragments, 
like Shelley’s, amid other things of no particular value, contain 
a pearl or two of thought and poetical expression may be 
gathered by this : 


“ Would God I knew there were a God to thank 
When thanks arise in me!” 
or this: 
“Who shall say what is said in me, 
With all that I might have been dead in me?” 


Crashaw’s “Steps to the Temple” by long tradition has 
been very frequently bound up with George Herbert’s poems. 
It is perhaps not easy to say whether this has been in 
Crashaw’s favour or against him. If we held Mr. Hutton’s 
opinion that in Crashaw there is a “perfection of phrase” 
to which Herbert never attained, we could scarcely be fora 
moment in doubt that Crashaw would have stood better by 
himself; but Mr. Hutton goes rather far. Crashaw’s “ Steps * 
was dedicated to the “dear and sweet memory” of Nicholas 
Ferrar, who, judging by Walton’s beautiful account of him, was 
one of the saintliest characters of his day : Wordsworth indeed 
might well have brought Ferrar into his perfect sonnet on the 
Lives ”. 

“The Love Poems of Suckling” is a book for the waistcoat 
pocket. It is one of the volumes—-the word may sound rather 
odd applied to such a midget as this—of the “ Lover’s Library” 
which Mr. Frederic Chapman edits. Taken together these six 
reprints would form a graceful little Christmas present. The 
person into whose hands they came would certainly not com- 
plain of monotony in the gift. 


“ Lilies for English Gardens.” By Gertrude Jekyll. London: 
Newnes. 1901. 8s. 6d. net. 

Lilies are at once an attraction and a snare to the small 
amateur gardener. Their superb grace and splendour of 
colouring give them a fascination few gardeners, down tc the 
humble window gardener of London suburbs, even of the East 
End itself, can resist. But they are not easy to grow; they 
are liable to diseases, unseen in the early stages of growth, 
which blast the fairest and apparently the most reasonable 
expectation. To all such disappointed gardeners Miss Jekyll’s 
book comes most opportunely. Such a book was wanted, for 
popular as lilies are, there is, as Miss Jekyll says, great ignor- 
ance about them. Few growers, and still fewer of the multi- 
tude, know one lily from another. To the crowd they are just 
lilies, and that is enough ; though as often as not they are not 
lilies, but daffodils or iris. We have heard both called lilies. 


We have received Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage and 
Knightage for 1902 (London: Dean. 315. 6d.) this being the 189th 
year of issue. With the accession of King Edward VII. 
many alterations have been rendered necessary, and the 
number of honours bestowed during the past year has been 
exceptional. Hence the work of revision has been unusually 


‘ heavy, whilst the fact that 1902 will be coronation year has if 
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possible made that work more than ever imprtant. The 
difficulties are illustrated by a wrong address which we dis- 
cover in one case.—“ Whitaker's Almanack” has also been 
affected by the changes and promotions of the year; in 
addition to the usual features there are special articles on such 
subjects as the Housing of the Poor, the Commonwealth of 
Australia and Submarine Boats. The Almanack has been 
entirely reset, and occasion has been taken to correct the long- 
standing error as to the date of the discovery of Canada by 
Cabot, though the editor still quietly assumes that Sebastian 
and not John was the discoverer. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEWS. 


The most important article in the Reviews for December is 
the case stated by Canon Henson in the “Contemporary” for 
surrendering episcopal ordination as the condition of Anglican 
Ministry, the object, of course, being to let in the Noncon- 
formist minister without re-ordination. High and indisputable 
claims of character and knowledge forbid us to dismiss 
lightly any demand made by Canon Henson. It is obviously 
impossible in this column to argue the question with him on 
historic and theological grounds; we propose to do that 
later on. Generally, we take no exception to episcopacy being 
cast into the crucible as anything else, provided the chemist 
is honest and competent to apprehend the results of his experi- 
ment. If the case for episcopacy cannot critically be main- 
tained, it must be given up, no matter what comes down with 
it. For ourselves, we are emphatically not convinced by 
Canon Henson’s arguments. The article leaves the impression 
that it was policy rather than criticism that urged the writer to 
his conclusions. From that policy we profoundly dissent. We 
cannot help regretting that Canon Henson should have chosen a 
Nonconformists’ review as the vehicle for a proposal eminently 
flattering to Nonconformists. It would have been much more 
like Canon Henson, who of all people in the world is never 
“ cheap ”, to choose a periodical to whose readers his proposal 
would be likely to be zzpleasant, who therefore, from his point 
of view, most need to be instructed and convinced. He 
will naturally have no difficulty in persuading Dr. Parker, Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes and their kind that they are very fine 
fellows, to whom the Church ought to concede everything for 
the honour of including them amongst her clergy. Give up 
episcopacy and you exchange a Church for a philosophy ; 
and philosophy, religious or otherwise, has never moulded 
character, except temporarily now and again and for the worse. 

Anxiety as to the position of England and the state of 
affairs in South Africa generally pervades the Reviews. They 
can hardly be said to make pleasant reading, and they are at 
least worthy of serious study by all who have any concern 
for the future of the Empire. Anxiety seems to be _ in- 
tensified by uncertainty as to what is happening. We 
are in a state, according to the “Monthly”, of national 
fog ; Lord Salisbury and Mr. Brodrick declare that “sure” 
and “substantial” progress is being made, but the people 
retain their doubts. Therefore the ‘“ Monthly” appeals to the 
Government to speak out. “If the nation insists on having 
full information on certain matters” it says “an English 
Government has no choice but to give that information or dis- 
appear”. There is a little inconsistency here : if the nation is 
as ignorant as the “ Monthly” says, then it either does not 
want the information for which it is supposed to be so eager, or 
the position of the Government is one of some peril. “ Black- 
wood ” like the “ Monthly ” is convinced that “ the public mind” 
is “ very anxious” and that men are watching for some sign of 
the end of the war, but “ Blackwood’s” remedy is not to threaten 
ministers with dismissal but to insist that they be kept up to the 
mark. “ Make clear to all men that the nation is not waver- 
ing in its resolve or inclined to review its judgment.” This is 
the only condition which, in “ Blackwood’s” opinion, can save 
the Empire from going to pieces. Are we really in so sorry a 
plight as every other writer seems to consider? Sir Wemyss 
Reid publishes in the “ Nineteenth Century” a message which 
he has brought across the Atlantic. A distinguished American 
told him that he believed England did not realise the “ extreme 
gravity of the situation” in which she finds herself, and urged 
that in the interests of civilisation England cannot extricate 
herself too soon from the meshes. ‘Does England realise the 
extent of the danger in which the state of foreign feeling 
involves her?” We turn to the “Contemporary” and find 
the principal article devoted to a long account by M. Jean de 
Bloch of the difficulties in which militarism in politics has landed 
the Empire. British officers, we are told, have proved them- 
selves incapable of understanding the great changes that science 
has rendered necessary in the conduct of war, but if we are to 
accept M. de Bloch’s view what they ought to have learned by 
this time is that war is impossible. He seems to us to score 
certain points by misinterpreting Lord Roberts, and others 
by exalting the civilian soldier over the regular on premisses 
which are false. Of course he thinks it is fortunate 
for Great Britain that she had to tackle two peasant Republics 
and not a Great Power, his tacit assumption being that a Great 
Power would have perpetrated no mistakes. His method of 


accomplishing reform would be to give civilians at least as 
large a voice as the military in army matters. His re- 
pudiation of Utopia fails to convince us that he does not aim 
at finding a refuge from horrors which must be faced whilst 
human nature and especially international human nature 
remains what it is. When war ceases, as “ Linesman” says in 
“ Blackwood ”, it will be “the greatest miracle of all ”. 

Two questions are opened up by the various articles in the 
Reviews on the situation : first what steps should be taken to 
end the war ; second have we suffered serious loss of prestige and 
if so, in what direction shall we find means of restoring it? In 
the “ Fortnightly ” Sir Charles Dilke reminds us of the manner 
in which the “ French counter guerilla” dealt with the guerillas 
in Mexico. The French learnt their lesson from their conflicts 
with the Arabs in Algeria. “ The chiefs of the French counter 
guerilla took for principle Napoleon’s maxim on the art of 
war—it consists mainly in marching enormous distances 
with great rapidity, fighting and being ready after fighting 
to march again.” What is needed in South Africa, says 
Sir Charles, is mobility and “a picked force of com- 
petent men, commanded by young officers low in rank 
with the world before them, which alone can be better than the 
Boer forces to which they are opposed”. “ Light-weights ” 
sums up Sir Henry Meysey Thompson’s view of the necessity 
of the hour. In the Nineteenth Century ” he suggests a course 
which might finish the war by placing “the Boers between the 
upper and the nether millstone, between the nether millstone of 
our strong, brave, patient, but slow-moving troops and the upper 
millstone of a few corps of light active quick-moving troops 
who could outride and outlast them and would be more fitted 
for guerilla warfare than they are themselves”. Whilst the 
war drags on there is the other question to be considered 
of its effect on the prestige of the Empire. In the “ National 
Review” Captain A. T. Mahan, in an article which is not 
lacking in criticism of British methods, assures us that he 
does not find in the military record “cause to warrant loss 
of prestige”. Such loss he says will only come when the 
nation loses heart. What the war has done is to show in what 
direction the friends of the Empire are to be found. In the 
“ Fortnightly” and in the “ National” anonymous articles urge 
that the time has come when some arrangement should be 
made with Russia with a view to neutralise the growing enmity 
of Germany. ‘The basis for a political friendship between 
Germany and Great Britain” says the “ Fortnightly” “exists 
neither in sentiment nor reason”; and both the “ Fort- 
nightly” and the ‘“ National” condemn the tolerance we have 
shown to acts of aggression on the part of Germany which 
would have been angrily denounced if they had come from 
Russia. Russia may not move in Manchuria or Persia, but 
Germany may take Kiao Chow and secure a naval base in the 
Persian Gulf. It is the old story says the “ National” of one 
man being allowed to steal a horse whilst another may not 
look over the hedge. There is much in this point of view 
perhaps, and there will be more in proportion as the German 
navy develops. 

Each of the Reviews contains special articles of more or less 
interest and importance. In the “Monthly”, C. de Thierry 
makes the Royal Colonial tour the peg for some reflections on 
the relations present and past of the Crown and the Colonies ; 
Dr. Garnett writes on the “ Contemporary: Critic” and asks 
“how can the critic be just”? We do not see the difficulty. 
Mr. Cloudesley Brereton sums up the conclusions at which he 
arrived during his recent visit to the United States concerning 
American methods of popular education. He thinks the 
common school for all nationalities has saved and is saving 
“the United States from one of the thorniest of problems in 
the old world”. It transforms the child of the stranger heart 
and soul into an American citizen. In “ Blackwood” Mr. C. 
Hanbury Williams has a sportsmanlike and picturesque account 
of “Camping on Lake Winnipeg”, and “ Linesman” contributes 
yet another of his articles on incidents in the war, dealing this 
month with the doings of an outpost by day. Mr. Raymond 
Maxwell’s “ Diary of the Natal Campaign” gives the notes of 
an English doctor with the Boer forces ; it enables us vividly to 
realise how near General Buller was to success more than once 
before he actually relieved Ladysmith, and how a little more 
energy in one direction and a little more persistence in another 
would have shattered the nerves of the Boers on the Tugela 
The diary makes us feel that few but British officers and 
British troops could have retrieved the blunders with which the 
campaign was inaugurated. In the “Nineteenth Century” 
Mr. W. S. Lilly deals very learnedly with “ Marriage and Modern 
Civilisation ”, Mr. W. H. Mallock throws “new ' ght ”—or new 
confusion—on that absurd chimera, the Bacon-Shakespeare 
cypher, and Mr. G. M. Trevelyan indicates the “ White Peril ” 
which threatens Great Britain. “ During the last generation”, 
says this terrible pessimist, “ we have lost a national character as 
strong as it was healthy, and a culture as deep as it was broad”. 
The “ National” prints Mr. Asquith’s address on Biography, 
and an excellent article by Mr. W. P. Reeves on “the un- 
welcome task” which devolves on the Australasian Colonies of 
keeping out aliens and undesirables. In the “ Fortnightly” 
Mr. Richard Davey supplies “a few more French facts” 
especially with regard to Freemasonry, and Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
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writes on the Irish Literary Theatre and its affinities. In the 
“Empire Review ”, Sir Edwin Collen has a first articleon “ The 
Army in India” and its place in Imperial defence, incidentally 
exposing the ignorance concerning that army which a chief of 
the staff in Germany shares with the man in the street. One 
feature which he indicates as affecting the efficiency of the 
Indian system is that in India “the officers of the military 
department and all the army departments, are drawn from the 
army.” In the “ New Liberal Review”, the two most notable 
articles are President Roosevelt’s on “The Citizen and the 


Public Man” and Mr. I. Zangwill’s plea that something should | 


be done to ensure the immediate return of the Jews to 
Palestine. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Jacquette et Zouson. Par Gyp. Paris: Flammarion. 
3f. 50c. 

Not content with contributing furiously anti-semitic articles 
to the “ Libre Parole”, Gyp has taken to attacking the Jews in 
her novels. And these attacks are above all coarse and stupid ; 
in fact worthy of every unfavourable epithet. Her last 
book “Le Friquet” contained quite revolting passages, but 
displayed what her admirers most applaud—‘“ smartness”. Its 
successor, however, is not even smart; not a single entertain- 
ing page have we been able to hit upon in the seventeen 
dialogues which take place chiefly between a number of im- 
possible children. What father could bear with a son of 
seven who cried “Vive Dérouléde”, and then proceeded 
to talk of a “sale youpin” and a “sale youtre”? What 
should be done with his equally youthful sister who applauds 
these pleasanteries, and has a profound dislike for a big nose ? 
However, these youngsters prattle and prattle, and then Gyp 
records the base conversation of a Jewish family, as a con- 
trast to win admiration for the 
boy of seven—whose “honour” will not allow him to cheat at 
hide-and-seek “ even with a youpin”. But the most depressing 
thing about the whole book is that it has reached a ninth 
edition. At all events the cover betrays as much: and this 
alone is enough to make foolish people buy the volume. 
“Ninth!” they are inclined to cry, and pay—so that there is 
soon a tenth. May they not be so foolish in the present 
instance! 


En Chine. 
3f. 
M. Gaston Donnet, the brilliant special correspondent of 
the “Temps” in China from 1900 to 1901, has done wisely in 
collecting and revising his letters. Nota dull page is there 
in his book. Perhaps the most quotable of his letters is 
the last, written from Tche-Fou on 8 June, I9g01. We 
give it in full, as it is not only picturesque but prophetic :— 
“Et voici qu’aprés avoir été vaincue, humiliée, réduite 4 
Yimpuissance honteuse, voici que la vieille Chine se retrouve, 
encore une fois, debout. A peine quelques ruines qui 
s’ajouteront ses ruines. .. . Et le temps passera la-dessus, 
étendra sa nappe de siécles et la Chine se retrouvera encore 
debout. Et cest au moment oi j’allais la quitter, au moment 
de m’embarquer pour le Japon, que j’ai voulu la revoir, que j’ai 
voulu errer de nouveau & travers les rues désertes de son palais 
imperial, les enceintes découronnées de ses milliers de temples. 
Un bonze officiait dans l'un de ces temples. II] était vieux, 
vouté, et crachait ses dents avec ses pri¢res. II était vieux et 
pourtant durait toujours. . . . Et voici que ce bonze m’a paru 
symboliser la Chine enti¢re. La Chine vieille, la Chine ancétre 
du monde, la Chine qui savait tout et n’a plus rien voulu 
apprendre, la Chine qui pouvait tout et n’a plus voulu de la 
puissance, la Chine qui s’est couchée dans le sépulcre de ses 
murailles, la Chine vieille, aussi vieille que I'Inde, plus vieille 
que Egypte, et que la mort conserve pourtant comme un 
fantéme” 


Par Gaston Donnet. Paris: Ollendorff. 1gor. 


Le Crépuscule. Par Georges Ohnet. Paris: Ollendorff. 
1901. 3f. 50c. 
Again, M. Georges Ohnet; consequently, among the 


bourgeoisie—-bliss. We congratulate him on having written 
his very worst book. For years and years M. Ohnet has 
been producing bad novels and to-day, in badness, he has 
surpassed himself. The thing is an event—should be celebrated, 
applauded glass in hand. A few months ago—it is one of our 
regular trials to notice M. Ohnet twice a year—we fancied 
that the irrepressible author of “Les Batailles de la Vie” 
series was getting gay. 
an intimate knowledge of Bohemia, considered rapturously 
by his admirers as the honoured guest of painters, the 
much sought after habitué of studios. It is appalling 
but it is true: M. Ohnet has “gone in” for painting, 


Now he would be credited with | 


| La 


nothing more—so that the girl paints and paints and paints, 
then eventually exhibits a portrait which betrays the influence 
of Gustave Moreau, Burne-Jones, Crane, and Wisthler (sc). 
Soon, her masterpieces hang everywhere ; and she becomes the 
idol of the hour. She marries at last a pupil of her guardian, 
and the guardian jumps out of a window because he himself 
loves her. The painter and his pupils are all three of them 
ridiculous people, but we are not sure that the critic and the 
strong-minded woman are not even more ridiculous. Equally 
absurd is a servant. Not a single sympathetic person is there 
in the book. 
Tournée des Granids-Ditcs. 
Flammarion. 1901. 3f. 50c. 
These are not Russian Grand Dukes, but strange princes of 
whom the strangest is “Son Altesse Royale Monseigneur 
Dharma-Noor, Prince du Thibet”. In the company of boule- 
vardiers and rich provincials he makes a “ tournée” of all the 
sordid and depraved corners of Paris, and thus meets with all 
kinds of unscrupulous people. Of course he visits a common 
lodging-house ; naturally he is a habitué of theatres and café 
concerts, so that there is much about drinking, dining and 
gambling. However, M. Pierre de Lano writes agreeably ; 
here and there come passages full of profound, of humane 
observations. The provincials are capitally portrayed, so, also, 
are the boulevardiers ; but before His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Thibet we remain abashed, bewildered. He is an 
enigma. He is entirely amazing, vague, and incomprehensible, 
but, as we have already said, there are admirable passages 
in M. de Lano’s book. 


Par Pierre de Lano. Paris: 


Au Bout du Monde: une Saison en Nouvelle-Zélande. Yar 
Gaston de Ségur. Paris: Plon. igor. 4f. 
The usual book of travel, with maps and photographs. The 


Nationalist Zouzon—the | photographs are not very good: they must have been taken 


| with an inferior camera. 


Nor are they particularly interesting : 
we are not entertained by the spectacle of the author and his 
friends on a coach, or in the quite usual sight of horses wading 
through water. Other photographs portray a Maori chief, a 
giant tree, a mountain and a torrent. The text resembles, in 


| utter mediocrity and dulness, the photographs. 


| Maritages 


' fall in love with Christiane Gérard, who is penniless. 


M. Ohnet has viewed and now criticises pictures, M. Ohnet | 


has condescended to give his opinion of the masterpieces that 
hang in the galleries of Florence and Rome. 
“D.S. M.” a grudge, we should send him a copy of “Le 


Did we bear | 


Crépuscule”. Most positively must we refuse to narrate the . 


story of this grotesque, this exasperating “effort”; it is as 
much as we can do to say that a famous painter adopts a street- 
child—a girl—who at the age of fourteen produces a sketch 
which reminds an equally famous critic of Holbein. Only that, 


Par Madame Lescot. Paris : 
Calmann Lévy. 1901. 3f. 5oc. 

Of quite a different nature is this novel from its brilliant pre- 
decessor, “ Le Roman d’un Petit Vieux”. Not that it is in any 
way inferior ; this time Madame Lescot has created a number 
of characters, sketched many scenes, instead of portraying one 
simple and solitary personage. Indeed, the atmosphere is gay 
and most of the characters are worldly; there is no “ Petit 
Vieux ”, for ever being imposed upon, no old and equally obscure 
mother. We go to Paris, Trouville ; we visit a fine chateau, 
we mix with bankers, foreigners, mondains of all descriptions, 
and we are given aromance. Naturally, with so many characters 
and so much incident, the theme is slight. Maurice d’Erlanges 
has promised his ambitious mother to win an heiress, and thus 
to revive the splendour of their house. He seeks . . . only to 
How- 
ever, Madame d’Erlanges does not refuse to consent to their 
marriage for long: fortunately, at the last moment, Christiane 
inherits a fortune, and is immediately embraced by Madame 
(Continued on page 750.) 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


President, RICHARD A. McCURDY. 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


On Deposit of £1,052 12s. you may secure at Any Age, Without Medical 
‘Examination, the following Guaranteed Return :— 
(1) Payment of £35 a year for Life. 


(2) Payment at Death of £1,000, or £1,305 in Twenty Annual Instalments. | 


(3) Loan during Life up to £950. 


The distinctive Advantages offered by the Mutuat Lire may be inferred from 
the fact that, of the total payments made, nearly £111,318,000, over 
262,765,000 has been to Policyholders, 


All Policies now issued by the MutTuat Lire embody conditions of guaranteed 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 
INSURANCE FREE OF FURTHER CHARCE ; 
LOANS; LIBERAL CASH SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


FUNDS EXCEED .... £66,500,000. 


Heap OrFice For THE UNITED KINGDOM : 


16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, Ec. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS 
AND EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY. 
Heap Orrice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £4,600,000. CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £40,000,000, 


FIRE. 


INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at moderate rates. 


LIFE. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED 
Absolute Security. Large Bonuses. Moderate Premiums. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liability and Personal Accidents are now granted. 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 


Apply for full Prospectus to W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London, 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 
THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 
FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 
B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manag 


Scottish Provident 
Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
Accumulated Funds, £11,800,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1, 423,000. 


More than One-half of the Members who died during last Sep- 
tennial period were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding 
that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit 
rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition 
of about 50 per cent. to their Policies. 

LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
A Purely Mutual Office. 


VALUATION recently made under most stringent tests. 
Compound Bonus increased to 35s. per cent. 


5+ PER CENT. Bonus Pension Scheme is a Recent Addi- 
tion to Tables. 


Investigation Report and full Prospectus will be sent on application 
to the Head Office, ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW, or to the 
London Office, 1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


ATLAS ASSURANGE CO., Limien. 


FIRE, (Esrasuisuen 1808.) LIFE, 


CAPITAL - £1,200,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—The valuation at 31st December, 1899, | 
showed INCREASED PROFITS, INCREASED INCOME, | 
INCREASED FUNDS, REDUCED EXPENSE RATE. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates. Liberal Conditions. 
Prompt Settlement of Claims. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. soa 1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 Chan- 
cery Lane, W. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


Funds over 41,500,000. 
£. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


£15,600,000 
Annual Revenue - - - - £1,600,000 


All belonging to the Members, —— ail the Whole Profits realised are 
divi 


LONDON: 28 CORNHILL and 5 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Policies issued this year will participate in the Division of Profits for the seven 
years ending 31st December, rgor. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARCE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,217,388. Annual Income, £409,135. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Offices: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


INSURANCE 
THE LANCASHIRE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
THREE _MILLION 8. 


CAPITAL - - - 


Paid-up Capital and Funds, as December 31, 1, 1899, £1,618,404 


Head Office : EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
London Office: 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
West-End Office: 18 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
Iudisputable World-wide Life Policies. No Restrictions. 
Fire Insurances in all parts of the World. 


DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. CHARLES POVAH, Sub-Manager 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED , 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED £40,000,000 
749 
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@Erlanges. Christiane is a delightful creation, and her corre- 
spondence with Marguerite Jeffenbach—a school friend—forms 
some of the most brilliant parts of the book. Frédéric 
Gérard, the ruined old country gentleman, is strongly portrayed, 
and the Misses Stoby—American girls—again prove Madame 
Lescot to be a skilled psychologist. We even sympathise at 


! 


| 


times with Madame d’Erlanges, in spite of her shady stratagem, | 
her coldness to Christiane in the commencement. She, like | 
everyone else, is human ; has her admirable as well as her | 


unpleasant moments. 
gratulate Madame Lescot on having written a remarkable 
book. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 déc. 1901.  3f. 

This is a particularly interesting number. M. Gaston 
Boissier continues his striking study of Tacitus. He com- 
mences an inquiry as to how far Tacitus can be considered an 
impartial historian, but has not yet brought it so far as 
to give a definite judgment. He inclines to the view in favour 
of the substantial justice of the great historian’s verdicts. 
M. Charles Benoist supplies a most careful paper on 
General Prim the King-maker of modern Spain, and sees a 
resemblance with the unfortunate Boulanger. He points out 
the historic failure of soldiers who make pronunciamientos 
without having behind them an authorised statesman with a 
programme, a policy, and an organisation all ready to follow 
onthe coup d’état. The Vicomte de Vogiié pursues his studies 
at Versailles, and deals with the tragic side of its memories and 
portraits ; he reinforces the theory he stated before that history 
should be studied on the spot where it was made before the 
portraits of the actors in it, and by a fine effort of the imagina- 
tion sees in such study a ‘faint reflex of the spectacle of the 
procession of the ages before the mind of an omniscient 
Providence. 

The following books will be noticed later on :—“La 
Princess Lina” (Ollendorff) ; “‘ Souvenirs de M. Delaunay de la 
Comédie Francaise” (Calmann Lévy) ; “ Fleurs de la Civilisa- 
tion ” (Ollendorff) ; “ Saltimbanque !” (Ollendorff) ; “ Le Bilan 
Social et Politique de ’Eglise” (Charpentier) ; “ Le Dernier 
Bienfait de la Monarchie” (Calmann Lévy). 


For This Week's Books see page 752. 


‘*The standard of highest purity.’’—TuHe Lancer. 


COCOA 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘‘CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found.” 


CADBURY'S COCOA is a “Perfect Food.” 
DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THR OBIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted fs fession to be the 


CHLORODYNE valuable remedy 


ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE feiss, 
CHLORODYNE stn fatal Diphtheria, Fovr, 
CHLORODYNE sna, is 


CHLORODYNE tery, cuts sbort all 


is the oe™ palliative in Neuralgia, 
Cancer, 


CHLORODYNE cour, cancer, Tootn- 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Cavution.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corus 
Browne doubtedly the i of that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to."—See 7imes, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. t4d., 2s. od., 48. 6d., and rzs. each. None is genuine 
without the words “Dr. J. Corxis s "CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. edical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


MANUFACTURER— 
. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


In fact, we have once again to con- | 


**T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Mayor” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 3s. 
NORFOLK SUIT » 60s. 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘*A Promise is a Debt.’’ 
Our promise for 1902 


is that they shall 
1st.—Have increased durability. 
2nd.—Be guaranteed for 13 months. 
3rd.—Be of best quality only. 
4th.—Be reduced to 55/= per pair. 

Wired or beaded edges, optional. Of all Cycle Agents 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD 
Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; and Branches. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


COCOA 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL take 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL. 


IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 

The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation by 
the medical profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity and efficac 
Were further proof wanting the Lancet and Analysts reports would be guiede 
convincing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhcea, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, In- 
digestion; and all troubles of the stomach and howels, absorbing all impurities 
and keeping the system perfectly pure. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, in Tins, 1s., 2s., ond 4s, 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. 
snaee’s CHARCOAL LOZENGES, in Tins, 1s. 13d. (specially recommended 


ing most portable and immediate in their action). 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TABLETS, in Tins, is. 14d. 
Sold by all Chemists. 


NOTICE. 
The Scarcity of Choice Tobaccos. 


Ff. F CARRERAS regrets to inform the public that in 
consequence of the scarcity of the choice and rare Tobaccos used 
by him in his Celebrated Mixtures, and the large and con- 
stantly increasing dentand for the same, the prices of the leaf 
have been considerably raised by the Growers, and, therefore, 
in order to keep up the high quality, he ts obliged to increase 
his prices 1s. per lb. on each of his Mixtures (CRAVEN, 
HANKEY’S, CUARDS, SIR PHILIPS’, MUCCE’S, CLARENCE), 
on and after this date. 

Mr. CARRERAS is in communication with the Growers, 
and is informed that the Plantations have been considerably 
enlarged, and, therefore, the prices will probably be reduced at 
a later period. He takes this opportunity to apologise to any 
of his Customers who may recently have been unable to obtain 
his Tobaccos. 


7 Warvour Street, Loxpox, W 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING, 


Sept. 14, 1901. 


|__| 
| — 
DUNIOP JYRES° 
|| 
| | 
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THE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, Suffolk. 


THOROUGH TRAINING for Life in the Colonies or elsewhere. 
On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a splendid climate. 


Full information from the Director at the above address, or from Mr. GopFREY 
Jounson, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, W. 
N EXAMINATION will be held at St. Paul’s 


School on Tuesday, January the 14th, 1902, and following days, for 
filling up about FOUR VACANCIES on the Foundation. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Bursar. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE J. J. BROWN, ESQ., AND THE 
LIBRARY OF THE ROYAL ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, December 17, and Following Day. at 1 o'clock 
recisely. BOOKS and MAN ‘USCRIPTS, including the LIBRARY of the late 
J. BROWN, Esqa., comprising works on Natural History, Botany, es, 
Travels, Historical Literature, Books of Prints, &c., the LIBRARY of the 
ROYAL ARCH-EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, containing the publications of the 
Anthropological Society, Archzologia Cambrensis, Archzologia Cantiana, Bibilical 
Archeological Society, Folk-lore Society, and other valuable English and Foreign 
Serial Publications, Works on Antiquities, Art, Architecture, ‘Lopography, &c. 
Other properties, including a Series of the Sporting Magazine, Foreign Field 
Sports, First Editions of Contemporary Authors, Sanders’ Reichenbachia, The 
Houghton Gallery, and other Works on the Fine Arts. 
May be viewed two days prior. Cata!ogues may be had. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


PENS 


are the 
BEST SYSTEM, 
BEST QUALITY, 
and SATISFACTION is 


GUARANTEED to oe This 
the Purchaser. & “Swan” 
& Clip is at- 

& tached tothe 


Three distinct sizes— 


10/6, 16/6, 
25/- 


post free. 
Other Prices- 
11/6 to 


£20 
a Write for Catalogue— 


* MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 
95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


oe point cover by 
 anencircling band 
which strengthens the 
rim. It secures the pen 
by gripping the edge of 
the waistcoat pocket. 

oe" ve Supplied also in Silver in all 3 sizes 
of “ Swans.” 


~ To be had of all Stationers. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


° CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
y 4 on the minimum monthly balances, when not 5 
fe) drawn below £100. 
1 %, DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
af, on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 _ 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Te Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Lonpon.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Ciement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 

Subscribed Capital ee ee $5,000,000 

Paid-up Capital .. oe oe $1,250,000 

Reserve Fund +s 61,250,000 

This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description ot banking business 

with, the principal towns in Cae Colony, Natal, Orange River Colony, Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, British Central Africa, and East Africa. Te ~ remittances made. 
Deposits received for fixed periods. Terms on anplicatio: 
WILLIAM SMART, London M 


PRINCE OF WALES. Sole Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. LEIGH. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 precisely. 


“BECKY SHARP.” 
“BECKY SHARP.” 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY. 
MATINEES. BECKY SHARP SATURDAY, DEC. 14, 
MATINEEs. BECKY SHARP WEDNESDAY, ,,_ 18, 
MATINEES. BECKY SHARP SATURDAY, 

Box Office, 10 to ro. Doors open, 7.45. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


EVERY MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
LES FROHMAN presents 


WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
CENTURY THEATRE (late ADELPHI). 


Proprietors, A. and S. Gatti. 
Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8. 

Mr. Geo. B. McLellan will present 
THE BELLE OF NEW YORK, 

Written by ae Morton, Music by Gustave Kerker. 
MATINEE, SATURDAYS, at 2. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 

Head Offices : 


& CO. 
Managers {ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For P: e appl y to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. w. 


P. & P.& O.S% “SERVICES. INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


P.&O. FREQUENT, SA\ SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA’ NAPAN, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P. & CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD 
or ‘articulars t Lond Lead 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S sw 


Trt COMMITTEE of a CLUB in ST. JAMES'’S | 


my are to elect ADDITIONAL MEMBERS, 

ications tor particulars are invite om Professional M G 

and others of Social and Commercial standing. 
Address (by letter only) “‘ Cus.” 14 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruel is earnest] ited. - 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 


WAST: PAPER BASKET. oun 
150 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. J 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING, 
FANTASTIC BALLET, ‘‘OLD CHINA” and ‘‘LES PAPILLONS.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENINGat 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till se Cuarcas Morton, Manager. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY SUNDAY at 3.30. 
Newman's Queen's Hall Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 

38. to 6d. Adunission Free. 


LEICESTER SQUARE 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
KOCIAN KOCIAN 
VIOLIN RECITAL. 


FRIDAY EVENING NEXT, December 20, at 8.30. 
(Under the direction of N. Ver T.) 
Assisted by Miss MARGUERITE Et zy. 
Accompanist — Mr. WitrreD BENDALL. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 58., 38., 28., of usual Agents, and Whitehead, St. James's Hall.-- 
N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, Ww. 


MR. ROBERT 
NEWMAN’S FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA of 200. 


Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
TO-DAY at 3. 

Last Concert. 
Madame Kirkby Lunn, Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 78. 6d., 55., 3°, 2S- 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


The Second Impression of Mrs. CHARLES BAGOT’S 


LINKS WITH THE PAST 
being already exhausted, the Third Impression has 
been hurried on, and will be ready on Tuesday next, 
price 16s. 

NOW READY. AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


WITH RIMINGTON. 


By L. MARCHL PHILLIPPS, 
Lately Captain in Rimington’s Guides. ! 

Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
News.—‘‘ ls a story of South African warfare, ‘ With 
Rimington’ will last. It is a living picture of war of the new order. 
Lts character drawing of the British soldier ts one of the best in print.” | 


MEMORIALS OF DEAN LAKE. 
Edited by KATHARINE LAKE. 


With an Introduction by Canon Rawiinson. With Portrait. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. By Bernarp> 


Hottanp. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—* A remarkable study in the history and politics of the British | 
Empire. The book is one which it will be the desire—we may perhaps say the | 


necessity—of wars student of the higher politics of the Empire to read carefully.” 
Times. —“ A good book upon a great subject.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE TRANS-| 


VAAL WAR. By E. T. Cook, recently Editor of the ‘‘ Daily News.” 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


LIVES OF HOLY MEN. 
MONSIEUR VINCENT: a Short Life of St. 


Vincent de Paul. By JAMES ADDERLEY, Author of ‘‘ Stephen Remarx,” 
&c. With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


HUGH OF LINCOLN. By Cuartes Marson, 


Vicar of Hambridge, Taunton. Elegantly bound, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


FRANCIS: The Little Poor Man of Assisi. 


Fee ADDERLEY. Second Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. | 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. By the 


Right Hon. Sir Herwert Bart., M.P. 
FIRST SERIES, New Edition, with additional Plates, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES, larg: crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DEAN HOLE’S WORKS. 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very, 


Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. Eighteenth (Illustrated | 
Popular) Edition, 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE 


GARDENER. Crown 8vo. 3s. €d. 


MORE MEMORIES. Being Thoughts about 


England Spoken in America. With Frontispiece. Demy md 16s. 
With 


A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. 
By 


numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo. 16s. 
Large 


A LITTLE TOUR IN _ IRELAND. 


“OXONIAN.” With nearly 4o Illustrations by Lercn. 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by 
The Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Library Edition, 15s. a volume. L.P. Edition, Two Guineas a volume. 


Vol IL. Smith's Life 70mm, and the Diary of a Huntsman. 
Vol. II. Golonel Thornton’s Sporting Tour. 

Vol. 111. The Sportsman in By 

Vol. IV. Grantley Berkeley’s ~~ ofa 

Vo'. V. ’s Art of 

Vol. VI. Nimrod’s Chase, Road. 

Vol. VII. Scrope’s Days and of Baim of Fishing. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE FIERY DAWN. By M. E. Coreripce, Author | 


of ‘* The King with Two Faces.” 6s. | 
Spectator.—** Uncommon and fascinating.” | 


CYNTHIA’S Way. By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. | 


Second Impression. 


THE ARBITER. By Mrs. HuGu BELL. 6s. 


Onlooker.—‘‘ Brimful of cleverness.” 
British Weekly.—“ A very charming and delightful love-story.” 


CASTING OF NETS. By Ricuarp Bacor. 6s. 


[Zighth luipression. 
T’ BACCA QUEEN. By T. Witsox Witson. 6s. 
MR. ELLIOTT. By I. O. Forp. 6s. 

London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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| The Ballad of Mr. Rook (G. W.). 


| Ancient Royal Palaces in and near London (T. R. 


| Recollections of Westminster and India (J. M. Maclean). 


| Stars, The, in Song and Legend (J. G. 


woode. 
| §. Luke the Prophet (E. C. Selwyn). 


| Guide to South Africa, 1901-1902 (Ninth edition). 


2s. 6d. 
| Liverpool Cathedral : 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
| Art Sales of the Year, &c., 1901 (Compiled by J. H. Slater). Virtue. 
Os. net. 
Holtsin's Pictures at Windsor Castle (E. Law). Hanfstangl. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
The Autobiography of Sir Harry Smith (Edited by G. C. Moore 
Smith. 2 vols.). Murray. 245. net. 
Sepoy Generals (G. W. Forrest). Blackwood. 6s. 
| James Russell Lowell (Horace E. Scudder. 2 vols.). Macmillan, 
155. net. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKs. 
The Last Forward and Other Stories (S. L. M‘Intosh). Johnson. 


35. 6d. net. 
Tales of the Spanish Main (M. Morris). Macmillan. 6s. 
Smith, Elder. tos. 6d. net. 

FICTION. 
The Cigarette Smoker (C. Ranger Gull). 


Back to Lilac Land. Greening. 6s. 
A Remance of Canvas Town (Rolf Boldrewood). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


The Mission of Margaret (Adeline Sergeant). John Long. 6s. 
The Real World (Robert Herrick). Macmillan. 6s. 
HIsToryY. 


Greening. 2s. 6d. 


Way and 
F. Chapman). John Lane. 21s. net. 


First Makers of England (Lady Magnus). Is. 6d. 


Manchester : 


Murray. 


Sherratt and Hughes. 5s. net. 
A Sailor of King George (Edited by A. Beckford Bevan and H. B. 
Wolryche-Whitmore). Murray. 12s. net. 


Famous Houses of Bath and District (J. F. Meehan). Bath: Meehan. 


| Scottish Cathedrals and Abbeys (M. E. Leicester Adams). Stock. 
| 8s. 6d. net. 
Studies in Oxford History (J. R. Green and G. Roberson. Edited 
by C. L. Stainer). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
Law. 
| Studies in History “and Jurisprudence (James Bryce. 2 vols.). 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Prees. 255. net. 
County Court Practice Made Easy (by a Solicitor). Wilson. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Celtic Temperament (Francis Grierson). Allen. 3s. 6a. net. 


Kegan Paul. 
Macmillan. 45. 6d. 
Boston: Ginn and 


Moral Nerve (Furneaux Jordan). 

Hygiene for Students (E. F. Willoughby). 

Porter). 

Company. 2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Legends of Genesis (Hermann Gunkell). 
Publishing Co. 4s. 6d. net. 

Notes on the History and Text of Our Early English Bible (J. Leader 
Owen). Simpkin, Marshall. 55. net. 

The Grammar of Prophecy (R. B. Girdlestone). 


Chicago : Open Court 


Eyre and Spx ittise 


Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL, 
Japan : a Kecord in Colour (Mortimer Menpes). Black. 20s. net. 
Sampson Low. 
2s. 6d. 
VERSE. 
Sister Beatrice, &c. (Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by B. Miall). 
Allen. 35. 6d. net. 


Poems by Arthur Symons (2 vols.). Ios. net. 


Heinemann. 


Poems of the Past and the Present (Thomas Hardy). Harpers. 65. 
The Garden of Kama (Laurence Hope). Heinemann. 5s. net. 
Pansies (Ennis May). Allen. 3s. 6d. net. 


35. 6d. net. 


Ghost-Bereft (Jane Barlow). Smith, Elder. 
Madrid : Libreria 


Vortice : Poesias (Emilio Bobadilla. 2a. edicion). 
General de Victoriano Suarez. 3 pesetas. 
The Way of the Wilderness (R. Pickthall). Stock. 3s. 


Sonnets of Empire (L. Ackroyd). Johnson. 2s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Commercial Geography of Foreign Nations (F. C. Boon). Methuen. 
2s. 

Debrett’s Peerage, 1902 (Royal Edition). Dean & Son. 315. 6d. 
| Foreign Policy of Lerd Rosebery, The. Humphreys. 
| Idler’s Calendar, An (G. L. Apperson). Allen. 3». 6d. net. 

Macmillan. 


King’s Weigh House Lectures to Business Men, The. 


The Protest by the Liverpool Cathedral Petition 


Committee. 
(Continued on page 754.) 
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The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 

Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
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One Year ... I 10 4 
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Quarter Year e 3 2.9 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY KEVIEW, the Publisher would te glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 
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Some Charming Xmas Gift Books 
PUBLISHED BY 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd. 


SOME PRETTY GIRLS. A_ Handsome 


Portfolio of 40 Pen-and-Ink Drawings of London and Parisian Life. Drawn 
by C. F. UNpErwoop. Size, 17 by 144 inches. Price 2os. net. 


PATRIOTIC SONG. 


Selected and Arranged by ARTHUR STANLEY, with an Introduction by 
the Right Rev. J. E.C. WELLDpon, late Head Master of Harrow. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

Nore.—This volume is an anthology of Patriotic Verse gathered from all parts of 
the British Empire. It is a representative collection of Patriotic Song, not only of 
ENGLAND, WALES, SCOTLAND and IRELAND, but also of INDIA, 
CANADA, AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AFRICA, and NEW ZEALAND. 

“* As good an anthology as we have ever seen.” —S/ectator. 
MR. ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE writes to Mr. Stanley as follows :— 
**A very fine collection and a very happy selection,” 


SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


MODERN BILLIARDS. By JOHN ROBERTS, 


and Others. With over 921 Diagrams and IIlustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 


“*It is claimed for ‘Modern Billiards’ that it is a unique book. 
The claim is, we think, justly made. A more practical treatise 
on the game has not been published.”—Pad/ J/a// Gazette. 


**The diagrams of breaks are remarkable, they illustrate the 
game in a way that has never before been attempted with the 
same thorough success.”—G/asgow Herald. 


LORD KITCHENER. By Horace G. 


pe ey Author of “ The Life of Lord Roberts,” &c. With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


HEROES OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. By G. Barnetr Vol. IIL. Gladstone, Bismarck, 
Havelock, and Lincoln. With 16 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 
bevelled edges, price 5s. 


A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK. 


MOUSME: 


THE SEQUEL TO “MY JAPANESE WIFE.” 
By CLIVE HOLLAND. 
With beautiful Illustrations. Pictorial Cover. Price 6s. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION. 
** Delightful.” —Daily Mai?. 


TWO DELICHTFUL BOOKS FOR 


By G. E. FARROW, 
Author of ‘“* The Wallypug of Why,” &c. 


With numerous Illustrations by Alan Wright. “> 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. each. 


DRAGON. 
**A book which will be the delight 
of young people.”—Scotsman. 


THE NEW PANJANDRUM. 


**Decidedly buy this for any little Reduced Illustration from 


‘‘ Baker Minor tried to separate 
them.” 


A CANADIAN JUNGLE BOOK. 
MOOSWA, 4nd OTHERS of the BOUNDARIES. 
By W. A. Fraser. With 12 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A really charming production on similar lines to the far-famed ‘ Jungle Book,’ 
with delightfully graphic and clever pictures. It will be sure to appeal to young 


people.”— Daily News. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF BRAVERY. By Rozertr 


P. Berrey. With 8 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. cloth, price ss. 
An Illustrated Account of Notable Acts of Bravery performed by British 
soldiers and sailors. Well Illustrated. 


THE MIGHTY DEEP We know 


By AGNES GIBERNE, Author of ‘‘ The Sun, Moon, and Stars,” “ Roy,” 
&c. With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
“Most fascinating. It is admirably adapted for the young, but older readers 
also will find much in it they did not know before. It is a book worth buying.” 
Daily News. 


DOMESTIC DITTIES. With Words and 


Music by A. SCOTT-GATTY, Composer of ‘‘ Plantation Songs.” Profusely 
Illustrated in Colour. Crown 4to., 1 ictorial boards, price 2s. 6d. 
“The ditties are quite within the intelligence of the very young, while the 
coloured pictures of crying babies, of tossing bulls, and so forth, will delight old and 
young‘alike.”—Daily News. 


IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES 


Published by CASSELL & COMPANY. 


Volume I. READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Edited by LIONEL CUST, M.A., F.S.A., Director of the Gallery. Illus- 
trating every Picture in the Naticnal Portrait Gallery. Two volumes, £6 6s. 
net. An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent Post Free on application. (This 
edition is limited to 750 numbered copies.) 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A History and a Description of 
CHINESE PORCELAIN. 


COSMO MONKHOUSE, With a Preface and Notes by Dr. S. W. BusHe.t, 
C.M.G. With 24 Plates in Colours. 30s. net. (This edition is limited to 
1,000 copies.) An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent Post Free on application 
Volume I. NOW READY, price ras. net, of 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, 
Industry, Commerce, Literature, and Manners, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. By Various Writers. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., 

M 


and J. S. N, M.A. 

With about 2,500 ILLUS!'RATIONS and numerous COLOURED PLATES. 
VOL. I. contains 800 pages, about 400 Illustrations. and seven Coloured 
Plates and Maps. 

“The new edition differs from all the former ones and assumes 
a new and much more valuable character. There is a rich store- 
house of pictorial information about the early lite of England 
whieh has not been turned to any comprehensive practical use. 
It is, of eourse, not nearly exhausted in the present work: but 
the editor claims with some justice that the best treasures are 
here revealed, and a large number of them for the first time. 

LITERATURE, 
*,* An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent Post Free on apglication. 


LONDON AFTERNOONS: 


Chapters on the Socia Life, Architecture, and Records o: the Great City and its 
Neighbourhood. By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. With 60 full-page 
Illustrations. 6d. net. 

**Mr. Loftie’s book teems with interest; he is an adept at his- 
torical narrative, and has exercised a rare judgment in selecting 
his facts.”—Patt Mati Gazette. 


SECOND IMPRESSION JUST PUBLISHED. 


BEHIND the SCENES in the TRANSVAAL. 


Being Reminiscences of an English Official. 
By DAVID MACKAY WILSON. 7s. 6d. 
‘“*The world will readily find a place for a work so genuine, so- 
instructive, and so entertaining as Mr. David Mackay Wilson’s 
* Behind the Scenes in the Transvaal.’ ”—Txe Times. 


BRITISH SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS 
OF TO-DAY. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN. With about aco Illustrations, 5s. net; handsomely 
bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

**Mr. Spielmann’s book, with its pleasant record of facts and its 
attractive illustrations, will be useful and even indispensable to. 
those who wish to be informed as to the course of modern British 
sculpture.”—TxHe Times. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


YEARLY VOLUME. 
With nearly 1,000 Choice Illustrations and a Series of Special Plates. rs. 


**These pictures in colour add much to the interest of ‘The 
Magazine ot Art,’ and now lead the way in colour printing.” 


STANDARD. 
A_MASQUE OF DAYS: 


From the last Essays of Elia. Newly Dressed and Decorated by WALTER 
CRANE. With 40 fuil-page Designs in Colour. 6s. 
**Mr. Walter Crane’s ‘Masque of Days’ is beyond doubt the 


prettiest picture book of the Christmas season. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


THE EARTH’S BEGINNING. 
By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D., F.R.S. With Four Coloured 


Plates and other Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
**No living astronomer has such a happy way of telling the 
story of the heavens, and in coming down to earth Sir Robert 
Ball has not lost any of his magic.”—sLack anp Wie. 


MARINE PAINTING in WATER-COLOUR. 


B 


< 


By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. With 24 Coloured Plates. 5s. 

*“*The plates strikingly show the range and variety of marine 
painting. Mr. Wyllie’s method is fully described and the book will 
appeal in this respect to the student; but, as a most artistic 
production, it must also delight a very large public.” 

Liverroot Post. 
THE NEW LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The LIFE and WORK of the REDEEMER. 


By EMINENT AUTHORITIES. With 8 full-page Illustrations. 6s. 
**The book deserves a cordial welcome, partly for its intrinsic 
beauty and serviceabieness, partly because the attempt to com- 
bine teachers of widely different schools in the execution of a 


joint task is here vindicated by complete success. ..A series of 


thoughtful and beautiful ‘studies’ in the ‘life of lives. 
LITERATURE, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., London, and all Booksellers. 
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TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Aasce — Price 6s. 


Punch :—“* Runs even the best of Kipling's tales uncommonly close.” 
Vanity Fair :—“ An unusually able volume.” 


DROSS. By Harotp Tremayne. Price 6s. 


Saturday Review :—“ A remarkable novel.” 

Westminster Gazette :—‘“* A daring idea is well carried out.” 

Western Morning News :—‘‘ As a literary work it is one of great daring and 
equal excellence.” 


“MAD” LORRIMER. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
Daily Chronicle :—“ They breathe a breezy atmosphere suggestive of open air 
and sturdy constitutions.’ 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. By Marvin 
Dana. Price 3s. 6d. 
Bristol Daily Mercury :-—“ Vhe characters are skilfully drawn.” 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS WIFE. 
By Tueo. Girt. Price 3s. 6d. 
Birmingham Daily Gazette :—** Well told and pathetic.” 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nessir. 


Price 6s. 
Pall Mall Gazette :—** Nothing pleasanter could be devised.” 


TATTY: A Study of a Young Girl. By Peter 


Fraser. Price 6s. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph :—‘ A well-written novel.” 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 
Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG. 


Containing nearly roo Original Illustrations by the famous Cat Artist, and 
Contributions from many Literary Celebrities, including T. P. O’CoxNor, 
Justin McCartnuy, Frank T. BULLEN, HerMAN MERIv ALE, Lapy Ban- 
CrorT, ADRIAN Ross, Sir WiLLiaM INGRAM, Bart., JouN LaTey, &e. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


By Finch Mason. 


‘THREE OCTOBERS: a Political Philippic. By 


Ronatp Howe. Price 1s. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph :— A really clever bit of work...... witty and enter- 
taining.” 


STAGE SILHOUETTES. Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs. By Sipnevy Dark. Price 1s. 


ANTHONY TREHERNE AND CO., LTD., 3 AGAR ST., 
CHARING CROSS, W.C. 
Office of Crampton’s Magazine. 


AN INSTANT SUCCESS. SECOND YEAR OF ISSUE. 


** An indispensable Book for Scientific Workers in general, 
and Astronomical Students in particular.” 


KNOWLEDGE 


DIARY & SCIENTIFIC HANDBOOK 


For 1902. 
NEW FEATURES ADDED YEARLY. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES BY EXPERTS. 
A SCIENTIFIC VADE MECUM. 
ASTRONOMY, BOTANY, METEOROLOGY, MICROSCOPY, &c. &c. &c. 
AN ASTRONOMICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
NEW STAR MAPS AND CHARTS. 
OVER 500 PAGES. 
THE ONLY DIARY SPECIALLY DEVOTED TO 
SCIENTIFIC WORK. 


DIARY PORTION GIVES WHOLE PAGE TO A DAY, 


With separate pages for Monthly Notes, Memoranda, Diary Index, 
Cash Account, and many other Tables. 


THREE SHILLINGS NET. (Postage at home, 4d., abroad, 8d.) 


-London: KNOWLEDGE OFFICE, 326 High Holborn, W.C. ; 
And of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 


KING EDWARD VII. 


By H. WHATES. 


KING EDWARD VII. 


WITH PoRTRAITS OF THE KING AND QUEEN. 


In cloth. Price Is. 


‘London: H. J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


Love, Courtship, os Marriage (Rev. E. J. Hardy). Chatto and 
Windus. 35. 6d. 

Mary Boyle: her Book (Edited by Sir Courtenay Boyle). Murray. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

National Education (Edited by Laurie Magnus). Murray. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

New Glimpses of Poe (Tames A. Harrison). De la More Press. 

Organisation and Equipment Made Easy (Major S. T. Banning). 
Gale and Polden. 45. 6d. net. 

Oxford House in Bethnal Green (Report, \c., for 1900). Forsaith 
and Son. 

Public House Reform (A. N. Cumming). Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

Resebilder (af Alfred Jensen). Stockholm: Albert Bonnier’s Forlag. 
. 50. 

asic der Suaheli von Expeditionen v. Wissmanns, Dr. 
Bumillers, Graf v. Gétzens, und Anderer (von Dr. C. Velten). 
Gottengen : Vandenhoek. London : Williams & Norgate. 55. net. 

Schools at Home and Abroad (R. E. Hughes). “Sonnenschein. 


4s. 6d. 

“Temple Bible, The”:—S. Matthew and S. Mark; Leviticus. 
Dent. Is. net each. 

Theodor von Bernhardi und Theodor Goldstiicker (von Wilhelm 
Tobias). Berlin: Rosenbaum and Hart. 8m. 

Thoughts from the Letters of Petrarch (Selected and Translated by 
J. Lohse). Dent. 

Turner House Classics,” The :—Balzac: Pere Goriot. Virtue. 
2s. net. 

With Rimington (L. M. Phillipps). Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

Whitaker’s Almanack, 1902. 2s. 6d. 

Works of George Eliot, The :—Vol. 8 (Library Edition). Black- 
wood. 10s. 6d. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER:—The Geographical 
Journal, 2s.; Books of To-day and Books of To-morrow ; The 
Open Court, toc. ; The Forum, 35c. ; Lippincott’s, 25¢.; La 
Grande Revue, 3 fr. ; The Book Buyer; Die Insel ; The Era, 
toc. ; Current Literature, 25c. ; The Idler, 6a. ; Harper’ s, IS. 


DIARIES: Desk, Condensed, Indelible, Portable, and Other 
Diaries. Engagement Books, Calendars, and Memorandum 
Cards for 1902. De la Rue and Company. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S CATALOGUES, 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

No. 614 of their Price Current of Literature (Second-hand Books), published 
This Day; with Supplement of Select New Books of the Season. 
Catalogue of Newly bound Books for Presents. 

Catalogue of their Own Publications. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Autograph Letters and Manuscripts. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


BOOKS. —HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Fientiy, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. Ali the New and Standard 
Rooks, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
HREEPENCE Discount in the Shilling allowed from the Published 


Price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, and Annual Volumes. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return. 
GILBERT & FIELD, (only address) 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT PURCHASES. eae ALOGUE (December 1901 
NOW READY. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND Discount BookseELLeR, 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount Prices 
and a Catalogue of French Literature. 


BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 


A. and F. DENNY, Discount Bo... <i!ers, 147 STRAND and 32 CHARING Cross, 
Lonpon, have just issued their List of Books for Christmas and New Year's 
Presents. Also a short Remainder List. Post free on receipt of name and address. 


BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 
UST PUBLISHED, a NEW CATALOGUE of the 


BEST NEW BOOKS offered a‘ a discount of 25 per Cent., except on those 
published at net prices. A copy sent post free on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Limited, 
143 OXFORD STREET, and 68 SLOANE STREET, Lonpon. 


THE IRVING SHAKESPEARE: Write for Prospectus to 
THE MANAGER, Saturday Neview, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General gente Advice, 
Estimates and al! information free of charge. Replies recei 
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BY COMMAND OF 
THE PRINCE. 


New Large and Revised Edition now ready of this first 
book by a new writer, 


JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 


Westminster Review— 
“A SPLENDID STORY....-...- THIS FASCI- 
NATING BOOK.” 


Christian World— 
“THIS ABSORBING STORV........- THERE 
iS FASCINATION IN DOUBLE MEASURE.” 


Daily Telegraph— 
“A POWERFUL NOVEL........ WHEN THE 
AUTHOR PLUNGES INTO HIS STORY HE 
HOLDS THE READER’S ATTENTION TO 


THE END.” 


Spectator— 
“A VIVID AND REALISTIC PICTURE.” 


Academy— 
“WANTS NOTHING OF HUMAN IN. 


TEREST.” 


SOME BOOKS FOR XMAS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
BARRY SULLIVAN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By Kk. M. 


SitcaRD. 2vols. Iilustrated. zs. net. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATURIST. By Jlarry Furniss. 
Over 300 lilustrations. 32s. 

BEFORE | FORCET. bKeing the Autobiography of a Chevalier 
d’Industrie. Written by ALPERT CHEVALIER. lilustrated. 16s. net. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. By Prof. 
Vittart. ‘Translated by Linda Villari. New and Cheaper Edition 
int vol. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, large crown, 7s. 6d 

LIFE AND TIMES OF NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. By Prof. PasQuaLe 
Vittart. Kevised Edition. Translated by Linda Villar. 1 vol. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ART BOOKS. 
CIOVANNI SECGANTINI: His Life and Work. By L. 


Upwards of 80 Illustrations. Cloth, 21s. net. 

OLD DUTCH TOWNS AND VILLACES OF THE ZUIDERZEE. By 
W. J. Turn a-d J. G. VetpHEER. With many quaint Woodcut Illustrations 
by J. G. Veldheer and W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp. Cloth, 21s. 

INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN CREEK ART. By JANe E. Harrison. 


Fourth Edition. Map and 10 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
THE WOULD-BE-COODS. A continuation of ‘‘ The Treasure-Seckers.” 


By E. Ngssir. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 

THE TREASURE-SEEKERS. By FE. Nespir. Fully Pictured. 6s. 

NINE UNLIKELY TALES FOR CHILDREN. By E. Nessir.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Crown cloth, 6s. 

TWO BUSYBODIES. By Mrs. S. G. ArRNoLD. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

MARGARET HETHERTON. A Book for Girls. By E. L. Kiesow. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

THE BLUE BABY, and other Stories. By Mrs. MoLeswortn, 
Author of “* Carrots,” &c. &c. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. éd. 

G.” 
TALES TOLD IN THE ZOO. By F. CarrutTHers GOULD and his 


Son, F. H. Carrutuers Goutp. Fully Illustrated by “ F.C. G.” Crown 
4to. 6s. 

THE BOY AND THE ANCEL. Discourses for Children. By Rev. 
Joun Bytes. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. €d. Second Impression. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROL (Rev. C. L. Dodgson). 
By S. D. CottixGwoop. With about 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

47 On receipt of a post-card, Mr. UNWIN will furnish an address of a local 

Bookseller where any of his books may be examined. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 


Messrs, LONGMANS C0.’s List. 


With 42 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS, 


Queen-Consort of George II. and 
sometime Queen-Regent: a Study of her Life and Time. 
By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A. 
Author of ** The Love of an Uncrowned Queen.” 


With Portrait and 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE WAR OF THE GIVILISATIONS : 


Being a Record of a 
“Foreign Devil’s” Experiences with the Allies in China. 


By GEORGE LYNCH. 


“*Is the most vivid and graphic account of last year’s campaign that 
we have yet made acquaintance with.” — Westminster Gazette. 

** Mr. Lynch’s remarks on various aspects of Far Eastern politics 
deserve careful attention by all who wish to take a fair view of the 
Chinese question.” —A/anchester Guardian. 

‘* Altogether this book supplies just what people want to learn 
about an expedition, the points ef which are still misconceived in 
many quarters. It is well written and judiciously illustrated.” 

Atheneum, 

‘* Those who may resent most strongly some of the comments in 
the book will do well to read it and think over some of the world 
problems it suggests.””— Bookman. 

‘*This volume must always remain both attractive in itself and 
valuable as a record of particular happenings in the recent incursion 
of the West. The book will be read with an eager interest by anyone 
curious as to its subject.” —Scotsman. 


“*THE WOMEN OF THE SALONS’ IS SURE TO BE ASKED 
FOR AT THE LIBRARIES.”—G owe. 


With 11 Photogravure Portraits, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WOMEN OF THE. SALONS, 


and other French Portraits. 
By S. G. TALLENTYRE. 


Contents.— Madame du Deffand—Mademoiselle de Lespinasse—Madame 
Geoffrin—Madame d’Epinay- Madame Necker—Madame ae Staél—Madame 
Récamier—Tronchin : a Great Doctor—The Mother of Napoleon—-Madame de 
Sévigné—Madame Vigée le Brun. 

A very interesting gallery of portraits.” —Sfeciator. 

“ This is a book to delight the heart of every lover cf belles-lettres. In it he will 
read lives of the great women of France—Mesdames Necker, de Staél, Récamier, 
and the rest—lives told with admirable taste and skill in a fine reflective spirit, and 
with a true sense of the picture:que.”- Scotsman. 

““To read the author’s sketches is like walking through a famous gallery in 
company with a brilliant friend who knows it well. His sketches of these famous 
ladies are admirable to those who know anything of the literature and history of 
the times, and will send those who know little off to the memoirs and writings that 
he quotes.” —Vottingham Daily Guardian. 


Large crown 8vo, 63. net. 


BIRDS AND MAN. 


By W. H. HUDSON, Author of ‘ Birds in London,” &c. 
ContTents.—Birds at their Best (by way of Introduction)—Birds and Man— 
Daws in the West Country—A Wood Wren at Wells—Ravens in Somerset—The 
Secret of the Willow Wren—A Secret of the Charm of Flowers—Ow/ls in a Village 
—The Strange and Beauti ul Sheldrake—Geese : an Appreciation and a Memory— 
Early Spring in Savernake Forest—The Dartford Warbler (How to Save our Rare 
Birds)—Birds in London (1899)—Selborne (1896). 


Crown 4to. 25s. net. 


THE ORIENTAL CLUB AND 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


By ALEXANDER F. BAILLIE. 
With 6 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other Illustrations. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE GOLD-STEALERS: a Story of Australian 


Life. By Epwarp Dyson. With 8 Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TRAITOR’S WAY. By S. Levert-Yeats, 
Author of “‘ The Honour of Savelli,” ‘*‘ The Chevalier d’Auriac,” &c. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8.0. ¢s. 

“De Vibrac is a really fine study, and his story is told with right feeling and 
dignity.”"—Glasgow Herald. 

“ Those who like a swift, stirring romance will do well to provide themselves with 
this one, which is first rate of its kind.”"—Western Morning News. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S GIFT BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED XMAS LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Super-royal 4to. £3 3s. net. 
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MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: 
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8vo. 15s. 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Part I. DEDUCTION. Crown 8vo. 4s. 
OGIC Part II. INDUCTION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols, 8vo. 30s 


By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
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HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, 


from Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo. Ios. net. 


'HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 
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EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. Ios. net. 
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LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
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CABINET EDITION, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
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HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL 


WAR, 1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
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AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. Vol. I., 1649-1651, with 
14 Maps, 8vo. 21s. Vol. II., 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, 8vo. 21s, 
Vol. III., 1654-1656, with 6 Maps, 8vo. 219. 


THE STUDENT’S' HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. With 1 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D. Dz. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 


Periop IL—MEDIAZVAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 4s. 6d. 
Periop II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 
Periop III.—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 


s. 6d. 
Sinica IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 6s. 
By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 


Late Lord Bishop of London. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 
the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. 
- crown Svo. 5s. net each, 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 


HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. With 2 Photogravure 
Portraits and § other Illustrations. 2 vols. large cr. 8vo. 10s. net. 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I. 
A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 


Vol. I. Introductory to the Overthrow of the English in the 
Spice Archipelago, 1623. With 4 Maps, 8vo. 18s.—Vol. II. To 
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By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 


AND PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate 
the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By 
PETER MARK Rocet, M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, John Louis Roget. NEW 
EDITION (1901). Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


JUSTINIAN. 
INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. 


With English Introduction, Translation and Notes by the late 
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A LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
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ducing an immense edition that such terms can be offered, not only to Cash Buyers, but to those also who adopt the Subscription Plan. 
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THE GREATEST HISTORICAL LIBRARY IN THE WORLD 
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LIST OF VOLUMES IN 
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Readers. 


Lecturer on Indian 
Architecture. 


CHINA. 
By 
R. K, Douglas. 


Professor of Chinese, 
King’s Coll., London. 


NORWAY. 
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Hjalmar H. Boyesen 
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TURKEY. 
By 
Stanley Lane-Poole, 
Professor of Arabic 
in Univ. Dublin. 
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By 
James K. Hosmer, 
Professor in 
Washington Univ. 
BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 
By 
C. W. C. Oman, 
M.A. 


Stanley Lane-Poole, 
Professor of Arabic 
in Univ. Dublin. 


EARLY BRITAIN. THE NORMANS. 
By 
Rew. Alfred J. By 
rofessor tin in 
Univ. Coll , London. Sarah Orne Jewett. 
LL.B., I.C.S. (retired). ‘ 
Univ. Extension By 


Greville Tregarthen. 


MODERN FRANCE. 
By 
André le Bon, 


Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


PERSIA. 
By 
S. G. W. Benjamin, 
lately U.S.A. Minster 
to Persia. 


ANCIENT ECYPT. 
y 
Canon Rawlinson, M.A. 
Camden Professor of 


Ancient History ir 
Univ. Oxford. 


By John Pentland 
Mahaffy, D.D., Mus. D., 
ublin, Professor of 
Ancient History in the 
Univ. Dublin. 


THE FRANKS. 
By 
Lewis Sergeant. 
Sec. of the Greek 
Committee. 


By 
Helen Zimmern. 


SCOTLAND. 
By 
John Mackintosh, 
LL.D. 


By Sir John Bourinot, 
K.C.M.G., LL.D., 


' D.C.L., 
Clerk of the Canadian 


House of Commons. 


CERMANY. 
By 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. 


LAND. 
By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 


Reader in Russian 

and other Slavonic 

Languages at Univ. 
of Oxford. 


By 
Zénaide A. Ragozin, 
Member of the 
Société Ethnologique 
of Paris. 


ROME. 
By 
Arthur Gilman, M.A. 


| MODERN ENCLAND 


IRELAND. UNDER QUEEN 
By ys THE REFORM BILL. VICTORIA. 
The Hon. Emily Owen M. Edwards, 
Lawless y Fellow of Lincoln By By 
Coll., Oxford. Justin McCarthy. Justin McCarthy. 
THE WEST INDIES AUSTRIA. 
SOUTH AFRICA. AND THE By Sidney Whitman, THE BALKANS. 
By SPANISH MAIN. ‘** New York Herald” 
Correspondent at 


By 
F.1.S. 
HUNCARY. 
By 
Arminius Vambéry, 
Professor of Oriental 
nguages, 
Pesth University. 


HOLLAND. 
By the late 
J. E. Thorold Rogers, 
M.P. 1880-1886. 
Professor of Polit. 
Econ. at Oxford. Univ. 


PORTUCAL. RUSSIA. 
By By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 
H. Morse Stephens, Reader in Russian 
M.A and other Slavonic 
Languages at Univ. 
of Oxford. 


M.A., 
Oxf. Univ. Extersion 
Lecturer. 


by 3 
Zénaide A. Ragozin, Canon M.A. 
Member of the Camden Professor of 
Société Ethnologique Ancient History in 
of Paris. Univ. Oxford. 


ASSYRIA. 
B 


CARTHACE. | 
By 
Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
Professor cf Latin in 
Univ. Coll., London. 


SICILY. 
By the late 
E. A. Freeman, 
Regius Professor of 
Modern History at 
Oxford. 


THE COTHS. 

By Henry Bradley, 
Hon. M.A. Oxon. ; 
President of Philolog. 
Soc. : Joint Editor of 
the Oxford English 
Dictionary. 


By 
Bella Duffy. 


THE CRUSADES 
By T. A. Archer THE SARACENS. 


and By 


c. Lethbridge Arthur Gilman, M.A. 
Kingsford. 


MEDIAZVAL FRANCE. SPAIN: TO THE 
By the late | FALL OF GRENADA. 
Gustave Masson, By 
Member of the | Henry Edward Watts, 
Historical Society of | formerly Editor of the 
“rance. ** Melbourne Argus.” 


Constantinople during 


Armenian Outbreak. 


MODERN ITALY. 
By Pietro Orsi, 
Professor of History 
in the R. Liceo Fos- 
carini of Venice, 
Univ. of Padua. 


MODERN SPAIN. 


sy Martin A. S. Hume, 


Member of Council 
Roy. Hist. Soc., Kt. 
of Spanish Order of 
Isabel the Catholic. 


MEDIA, BABYLON. 
By 
Zénaide A. Ragozin 
Member of the 


Société Ethnologique 
of Paris. 


PARTHIA. 


By 
Canon Rawlinson, M.A, UNDER ROMAN RULE. 


Camden Professor of 
Ancient History in 
Univ. Oxford. 


THE MOORS IN 
SPAIN. 


2. 
ay 
Stanley Lane-Poole, 
Professor of Arabic 
in Univ. Dublin. 


MEXICO. 
By 
Susan Hale. 
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W. Miller, M.A. 


JAPAN. 
By David Murray, 
D. 


Late Adviser to ‘the 
Japanese Minister of 
Education. 


SWITZERLAND. 
By 
Lina Hug 
and 
R. Stead. 


VEDIC INDIA. 


y 
Zénaide A. Ragozin, 
Member of the 
Société Ethnologique 

aris. 


By 
W. D. Morrison. 


BOHEMIA. 
By 
C. Edmund Maurice. 


VENICE. 

By 
Sig. Alethea Wiel 
(Hon. Alethea Jane 

Lawley). 


SUBSCRIPTION Order Form. 


Al Cheques should be made payable toT. FISHER UNWIN, 


and crossed *‘ City Bank.” 


To THe ManaGer, THE ENG ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


I enclose 8 - 
Strike out Please send me THE STORY OF THE NATIONS, 56 volumes, Bound in Cloth, for which I agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 
one of 16 further payments of 10/* each. 
these enclose 15/- 
‘aragraphs, Please send me THE STORY OF THE NATIONS, 56 volumes, Bound in Half Morocco, for which I agree to make to you, or anyone you 


appoint, 15 further payments of 20/- each. 
. My next payment upon delivery of the complete 56 volumes, and my subsequent payments upon the corresponding day of each month following. The volumes not 
being my property until paid for, I engage that I will not dispose of them before my payments are completed. If for any reason you are unable to fill this order, the 
return of my deposit shall cancel this order. 


Free Delivery in the London A 
District at the Purchaser's cost. Address........ povreeeeeeee 
Sy. (lndicate here Rail or Carriers.} 
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THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A Monthly Record and Review. 33rd Year of Issue. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is is the official medium of— 
THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND. 

THE AssISTANT MASTERS’ AssOcIATION (INCORPORATED). 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is ‘‘ The recognised 
organ of an important profession.” — Glasgow Hera/d.——‘‘ The best 
procurable record of the educational events of the year.” —Literature. 
——‘*The most competent and best edited paper of its class.”— 
Atheneum.——‘‘ The first among educational papers.”—/ad/ Mall 
Gazette. ——‘‘ Indisputably the most valuable of publications dealing 
with the science of pedagogics.”— Newcastle Daily Chronicle. ——"* A 
mine of information on educational movements. ”“—Sa/urday Review. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has a larger circulation 
among the Higher Schools and Colleges than that of 
any other Educational Paper. 


“THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION gives special attention ot 
its review department, and is worth reading for that alone.” 

British Weekly. 

‘* Tt will be found that these pages are full of accurate information, 
and thought vigorously expre-sed.” — Sfectator. 

‘«* An excellent record of contemporary events, admirably illustrating 
the forward movement which should result in a truly national code of 
education. Elementary, secondary, and higher training and methods 
are discussed, and foreign as well as home phases are chronicled. 
Excellent articles on topics of special importance are given by experts, 
and the reviews are fair and able criticisms. Altogether the volume is 
worthy ofthe reputation which THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
has secured.” —Manchester Courier. 

‘‘ The new volume of THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION shows 
that this popular pedagogic monthly has during the past year been 
worthy of its own high traditions.” —A/orning 

“THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION makes, as usual, a goodly 
volume. Passing events in the shape of university, college, and school 
news receive due attention, and there are many articles by well-known 
authorities on topics of interest to all engaged in education. Reviews 


in the paper are alwaysa prominent and strong feature.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE: — 
WHOLE PACE, £5 10s. ; oe PACE, £3; QUARTER PACE, 


1 15s. 
Announcements of Scholarships, Exhibitions, etc., 6d. per line. 
Vacancies and Appointments Wanted (Prepaid) - 30 Words 
for 2s.; for each additional 10 Words, 6d. 


QF Advertisements should reach the Office by the 24th 
of the month. 


Offices 3 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


THE IMPERIAL 


AND 


ASIATIG QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1902. 5s. net. 
CONTENTS. 
ASIA. 


D. Duncan, LL. D. : “ Is the Educational System of India a Failure? 
W. Ecerton: “ T he Indian Civil Service as a Career.” 
A. Rocers: Agricola Redivivus.” 
McMitay, I.C.S. (Retired) : ‘‘ Unity of Coinage for the Empire.” 
AFRICA. 
Professor Dr. E. Montet: ‘‘ The Religious Orders of Morocco.” 
Harotp BiNpLoss: “ British Dominion in Eastern Africa.” 


ORIENTALIA. 
Professor Dr. E. Monter: 


“Quarterly Report on Semitic Studies and 
Orientalism.” 


H. BevertpGe : ‘* Two Bodleian MSs.” 
GENERAL. : 
“ Pinva”: “A History of the French Missions to Siam.” 


A. Stevart: “ Anglo-Indian Miniaturists. 

L.C Jungs: Pelasgiaas : a New Theory.” 

Mayor G, E. Gerini: ‘ Siamese Intercourse with China.” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS: 
Storage of Water and Irrigation in India - Poverty and Un-British Rule in 
India—Oriental Studies, &c. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES: 
Life of Sir Wm. Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I.—Life of Major-General Sir R. 
Murdoch Smith, K.C.M.G.—From Cyprus to Zanzibar by the Egyptian Delta 
~The Thirteen Colonies—A Grammar of the Classical Arctic Language— 
Vedanta Philosophy—China Under the Searchlight—The Theory of Credit, &c. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS IN ASIA, AFRIC AND THE COLONIES. 
APPENDIX—Containing the Titles of the Articles which have appeared in this 
Review from the beginning (1886) to 1901 inclusive. 


Publishers: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING. 


| fully received by the Hospital 


A HISTORY OF HAND-MADE LACE. 
By Mrs. E. NEVILL JACKSON. 


With Supplementary Remarks by SicNor Ernesto Jesurum. Exquisitely 
Illustrated with numerous high-class Engravings of Old and Valuable Laces and 
their application to Dress as shown in Portraits and Monochrome and Sepia Plates 
of great beauty. 
In crown 4to. cloth gilt, price 18s. net, by post 195. 
Edition de Luxe, on large paper, containing 12 sp of Real Lace, in half 
Persian, price £4 4s. net, by post £4 5s. 6d. 


(75 copies only left at this price, after which there are 60 at £5 5s., when the entire 
stock will be exhausted.) 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Bajear, 


au 


Journal of thr Rousehold. 
Published Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 


Of all Newsagents, 2d. 


For the Amateur. 


For BUYING Anything, 
For SELLING Anything, 
For ASKING Anything 


170 STRAND, LONDON, wW.cC. 


THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 


For Instantaneous Reference 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 


Vanity Fair, of ssiiaaiin 26th, says of the “‘ Emergency Book” :— 

‘Every house certainly ought to possess one of these * First Aids,’ which are 
constructed to hang on the wall in some prominent and accessible situation. By 
the intelligent use of this ‘Emergency Book’ much suffering and anxiety, and 
even irreparable loss, may be avoided in place of fruitless lamentation, while 
the wheels of the far-off doctor's chariot seem to tarry endlessly in their coming. 


There is no house, factory, or shop in the United Kingdom that can 
afford to be without a copy of the ‘* Emergency Book.” 


The price of the *‘Emergency Book” is Three Shillings, boxed: 


and delivered free. 


Publishing Offices: 83 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President-THE VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Eso. 
Chairman of Committe—THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 


Since the foundation of the Hospital 100,000 POOR WOMEN HAVE BEEN RELIEVED 
Last year 1,150 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 1,011 were attended 
at their own Homes. 


The necessary ANNUAL exceeds £4,500, while the 


IncomE is about £2,000 only. 
EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL. 
To otese te the great pressure on the Hospital, and to meet she constantly- -growing 


the Hospital has been enlarged and a new Nurses’ Home has 
IS STILL REQUIRED, towards 


= erected. For these works upwards of £5, 

which Contributions are earnestly solicited. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to both the nag and the Building Funds will be thank- 

Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, & Co., Charing. 


SW. t the Hospital 
ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 
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A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Che Irving Shakespeare. 


‘¢ What needs my Shakespear for his honour’d Bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones, 
Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid 
Under a Star-ypointing Pyvaned ? 
Dear son of memory, great heir of Fame, 
What need’st thou such weak witnes of thy name ? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a live-long Monument.” 
MILTON. 


Had Milton any idea when he penned those lines 
that the chief pyramid to be erected to “the Ad- 
mirable Dramaticke Poet, W. Shakespear” would 
consist of innumerable editions which have increased 
and multiplied faster than the years? The shelves of 
the British Museum library groan under the weight 
of the various collections of Shakespeare's works. 
Many as they are, authoritative as they may be, 
valuable as they may have become on various grounds, 
none possibly is of more enduring interest than that 
Jor which the leading interpreter of Shakespeare on 
the stage in our time ts responsible. 


Che Irving Shakespeare is a handsoma | 


It ts fully tllustrated by 


work in etght volumes. 


Gordon Browne and others, it contains a frontispiece | 


of Shakespeare beautifully reproduced from the 
Chandos portrait in the National Portrait Gallery, 
and with it ts presented a large photogravure plate 


of Edwin Long’s famous picture of Henry Irving as | 


Hamlet. 


Che Irving Shakespeare ts introduced 


with a charming and exhaustive biography of the poet 


written by Prof. Edward Dowden, which in itself 
renders the edition a desirable possession. Full notes 
of a literary and critical character are supplied by the 
late Frank Marshall and Professor Dowden, while 
Sir Henry himself supplies full directions and notes 
Sor stage purposes. 

The price of the eight volumes with the photogra- 
vure plate ts Five Pounds. They are now offered for 
the first time by special arrangement with the pro- 
prietors, and will be forwarded immediately on receipt 
of a preliminary payment of 5s. The work may be 
seen at the Office of the SATURDAY REVIEW, or 
specimen pages will be forwarded post free on appli- 
cation. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘* THE IRVING 
SHAKESPEARE ” (with Portrait of Sir Henry Irving as Hamlet), 


on account of which I enclose initial payment of 5s., and agree to pay | 


9s. 6d. per month for ten months. I undertake not to part with the 
work until the payments are complete. 
Address . ......- 
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PEAK HILL GOLODFIELD. 


Excellent Results Realised and Expected. 


Sh third ordinary general meeting of the Peak 


Hill Goldfield, Limited, was held on Monday, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Mr. G. Darlington Simpson (Chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Alfred J. Mayers), after reading the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, announced that proxies had been received 
in favour of the directors for over 120.000 shares. 

The Chairman said they had met ostensibly for the purpose of considering the 
accounts for the financial year ended December 31, 1900. He was sure it was 
rather to the advantage of a board of directors to hold their meeting at an early 
date, when they have, as must be conceded on the present occasion, a satisfactory 
balance-sheet to lay before the meeting—not satisfactory, perhaps, if judged by 
what they had hoped; but, nevertheless, judged by itself, a highly creditable 
balance-sheet, showing a gold production of £96,000 for the year and a 
profit to deal with of over £77,coo0. They could not be regarded as having done 
other than well when in three years they had distributed in dividends 
132,00, or about equal to half the capital of the company. They had as 
yet only dealt with an insignificant part of the property. For the twelve months 
ended December 31, 1502, they showed a profit of £48,518, to which must be added 
428,583 brought forward from the previous balance-sheet, making a total of 
477,101 to be dealt with. From this profit the following amounts had been written 
off :—£3,914 depreciation of machinery account, £4,cco development account, 
42,070, preliminary expenses account, and £3,022 reserve for income tax, 
a total of £12,937, leaving a net profit, as shown by the balance-sheet, 
of £64,1¢4. The interim dividends of 2s. per share, paid on January 23, 
19¢co, and June 16, 1¢00, respectively, with arrears, amounted to £53 909, 
and it was proposed to carry forward the balance of £09,396. In the past 
he had dealt only very briefly with the asset comprised in tailings. On 
December 31 they amounted to 39,coo tons, of an estimated value of £40,000, less 
cost of treatment ; to-day he thought they amounted to 60,009 tons. They had 
already commenced treating them, and henceforth they would be converting them 
rapidly into revenue. The water difficulty was the only real difficulty they had ever 
had to face at Peak Hill. They had never known the time that they could not 
supply ore in abundant quantities to the battery. It was common knowledge that 
ore cannot be crushed without an adequate supply of water ; the want of it had on 
many occasions retarded progress and reduced the'r returns. He proposed at an 
opportune moment.to bring forward a water scheme for Peak Hill. That scheme 
would be devised on a basis not only of increasing present stamping power, first 
from 40to 100 stamps, and then to 200 head of stamps, but on a basis of having sufii- 
cient to supply any subsidiary companies that this parent company might lauach for 
dealing wiih portions cf their immense property. The idea that occurred to him 
some time ago was that by the Peak Hill Company guaranteeing the water com- 
pany some £5,000 to £10,0:0 per annum an adequate capital could be at once raised 
to put up the works and necessary pumping installation for bringing the water from 
the Gascoyne River. This guarantee would be infinitesimal to the company com- 
pared with the enormous advantage they would enjoy. He then described the 
development work in progress and the remarkable results expected from it. 
By the end of 1902 he hoped their battery might be doubled, if not increased ta 
100 head of stamps, and therefore their slimes plant at the end of that year would 
have converted the 100,000 tons of material they would have had at their disposal, 
and it would be capable of continuing to deal with the supply from 102 head of 
stamps. He referred to the returns Mr. Nicholas had assured them of—namely, 
§,000 oz. per month, and gave some figures to justify that estimate. Such a pro- 
duction as 5,000 0z. per month would give 60,0000z. per annum, which would 
represent £240,000 a year. If they took away £69,000 for treatment, which he 
thought a high figure, they would have £130,009 a year for dividends. He did not 
believe that was too great an expectation, and he hoped they would arrive at that 

F y 
stage very early in the next year. ‘The Chairman then invited Sir Gerard Smith, 
K.C.M.G. (late Governor of Western Australia), who has become a director, to 
address the meeting. 

Sir Gerard Smith said as the Giovernor of Western Australia for four and a half 
years he acquired a very intimate knowledge of the country. He thought he knew 
all the principal mining districts, having travelled many thousands of miles through 
them, and having examined, he might say, some hundreds of mines. It had been 
an unpleasant duty for him on more than one occasion to have to comment upon 
the methods by which West Australian mining companies had been conducted. He 
only alluded to the fact to-day to congratulate them upon the exception which he 
was able to make with reference to the Peak Hill Gold Mining Campany. It 
had, in his humble judgment, been managed for the benefit of its shareholders, 
and not as a mere gambling counter on the Stock Exchange. Long might itso 
continue. West Australia, in which their property was situated, is a country of 
great, and sometimes pleasant, surprises, and a country of many and grievous 
disappointments. He thought if they had listened attentively to what the chairman 
had told them they need for many years have no fear that there wil! be disappoint- 
ment in store for them. It is with a conviction of the truth of all these matters that 
he congratulated himself oa now being a director of what he considered to be one of 
the ro great mines of Western Australia, and he congratulated them on being the 
proprietors of what, in the near future, will take rank as one of the great mines of 
the world. 

The Chairman having thanked Sir Gerard Smith for his address, proposed : 
“That the report, balance-sheet, and profit and loss account, as presented to the 
shareholders, be, and are hereby, received and adopted.” 

Mr J. McKillop, M.P., seconded the motion. 

The Chairman said that with regard to the question of finance for the year 1901, 
until the directors received the final accounts it was impossible for them to give 
any details. As to the date of the next meeting, he thought they might be able to 
meet together about the month of May or June. The accounts had to be made up 
to December 31, and it took six or seven weeks for them to come over to this 
country. Frequently information had to be asked for after the accounts reached 
England, and it was really impossible to hold the meeting in less than three or four 
months after the close of the financial year. 

The resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. Other business having 
been transacted, a vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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THE AFRICAN TRUST CONSOLIDATED AND 
GENERAL EXPLORATION COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - £150,000, 
In Shares of £1 each. 
ISSUED CAPITAL - £88,696, 


AT 30TH JUNE, Igor. 


DIRECTORS. 


W. A. WILLS, Chairman and Managing Director. 
SIR HENRY BUNBURY, Bart. 
THE HON. JOHN SCOTT-MONTAGU, M.P 
Cc. C. CANNELL. J. E. H. LOMAS. 


JOHANNESBURG AGENTS. 
G. A. H. DICKSON & H. FELDMANN. 


BANKERS. 
THE AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 


SOLICITORS. 
GEO. & WM. WEBB, 39 New Broad Street, London, E.C. 
SOLOMON & THOMSON, Johannesburg, Transvaal Colony. 


AUDITORS. 
FOX, SISSONS & CO., Chartered Accountants. 


OFFICES. 

120, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL COLONY. 
SECRETARY. 

H. BAX. 


THE AFRICA TRUST CONSOLIDATED AND CENERAL EXPLORATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Fourth Ordinary General Meeting 
of the shareholders «f the Africa Trust Consolidated and General Exploration 
Company, Limited, will be held at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C., on Tuesday, the 17th day of December, rgor, at 2.30 o'clock, p.m., to con- 
sider and, if approved, adopt the Report and Accounts, to elect Directors, to elect 
Auditors, and for the purpose of transacting the ordinary business of the Company. 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from the roth day of December 
to the 17th December, 1901, both days inclusive. 

By order of the Board, 
H. BAX, Secretary. 

120 Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C. 

grd mber, 1901. * 


‘THE AFRICA TRUST CONSOLIDATED AND CENERAL EXPLORATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


120 Eishopsgate Street, London, E.C. 
3rd December, 1921. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


_ Dear Sir ok Mapam,—The Directors herewith submit a Balance Sheet show- 
ing the position of the Company as at 3cth June last, with a Profit and Loss 
Accou nt for the year ended at that date. A Schedule of Assets is also annexed. 

The continuance of the South African War, coupled with the lack of workin 
capital has made business for this Company practically impossible during the peri 
under review. Mining work is however being slowly resumed on the Witwatersrand 
and Kimberley mining fields, and even if the guerilla warfare lasts for some months 
longer, the indications point ;to a still more general resumption of mining work 
within the next few months. 

The chief assets of the Company remain practically unchanged since last year. 


WITWATERSRAND ASSETS. 


347 Claims—Randfontein.—This is the chief asset of the Company. The 
extension of the Randfontein Series has of course never been located. The reports 
supplied to the Directors would indicate that it is practically impossible for the 
extension to pass South of our property. Should it be found to pass North, the 
claims would constitute a deep level proposition ; or should the reef take a middle 
course, the proposition wouid be that of an out-crop mine. In any case the 
Directors consider that the speculative value of the claims is a very high one, and 
far in excess of the figure (26,0008 at which they stand in the Company's books. 

Middelvlei Properties,—These include 1,2c6 acres of freehold land, from 
which a gross revenue of £4,500 was derived between September, 1895, and July, 
1899, and which should continue to yield about £1,000 per annum. ‘Ihe Company 
also holds the bulk of the Werf ground, equal to about 43 stands or town plots in 
the township of Middelvlei. These should have a substantial value when mining 
on the Western Rand is again in full operation, as the township is the Government 
‘centre for the whole district, and close to the railway station. 


Main Reef Deep Level Interests.—The Company owns one-third interest in 
the Norman block (10 claims), 11,274 Shares in Elandsfontein No. 2 Company, 
18,424 Shares in the Randt Reefs Gold Mining Company, Limited. These are all 
ee ing contiguous to and immediately south of the Rand Mines Deep, 

.imited (a large deep level trust managed by the Consolidated Gold Fieids of South 
Africa, and Messrs. Wernher, Beit and Co... 

Our interests in these properties are equivalent to a holding of about 18 Main 
Reef deep level claims on the dip of the Jumpers and Geldenhuis Estate Companies. 
In view of their situation, these claims have a substantial value, which will without 
doubt rapidly increase as the deep levels come into fuller operation on the Wit- 
watersrand. 

The Company has also a one-fourth interest in'an option on a large mining 
property (say about 450 claims), stated to be on the Rietfontein or Dupreez series. 
The value of this is uncertain, but it may be stated that the late resident Director, 
Mr. Assmuth, had a good opinicn of its chances. The Directors expect to receive 
an Engineers’ Report upon this property from Johannesburg very shortly. 


RHODESIAN ASSETS. 


African Concessions Syndicate, Ltd. (7,550 Shares).—The Company 
holds about one-third of the issued capital of this Syndicate, which owns a con- 
‘cession from the Chartered Company for 75 years tor the right to use the water 

wer of the Victoria Fails on the Zambesi River, and Beaconsfield Falls on the 

mfuli River, for the development of electrical power. The Transcontinental 
(Cape to Cairo) Railway will cross the Zambesi at a point just below the Falls, 
and the Directors have reason to hope that in time to come this concession will 
develop into one of the most important industrial concerns in South Africa. 

Bulawayo Estate and Trust Co., Ltd. (33,044 Shares).—The interest 
of the Company in this venture is equal to about one-third of the issued Capital. 
The assets of the Bulawayo Estate und Trust Company are important, including 
about 2otown plots (some with important buildings), chiefly in Bulawayo, nearly 
250,000 acres ot land, and a large interest in many hundreds of claims, several 
diocks of which are reported upon as of great promise. The reconstruction of this 


Company is imminent, but once provided with funds there is every reason to expect 
that the Company will have a satisfactory future. 

Rhodesia-Matabeleland Development Company, Ltd. (3,830 Shares). 
This intere-t is one which is under most capable local management - that of the 
Rhodesian Exploration Company—and has strong financial connections in London. 
Good profit shculd be shown in normal times on this ioterest. 

Willsgrove Estate Syndicate, Ltd. (2,500 Shares).—The Company's 
interest in this venture is equal to one-half of the issued capital. The property 
consists of about 20,000 acres adjoining the Buluwayo Commonage, and has special 
rights to lay out frechold residential sites over 1,500 acres. 

A large profit here may be looked for when peace has been restored in Sovth 
Africa. The entire capital is held by this Company, Dr. F. Rutherfoord Harris 
and Colonel Raleigh Grey, C.™1.G. 

50 Claims—Gwanda District.— These were secured some years ago in the 
belief that they were situate on the extension of the following properties :—Geelong, 
Anterior, Coburg, Vulture, Borrow, etc. 

The Directors have 10 further information as to their value, but it may be stated 
that they stand in the Company's books at an almost nominal cost. They are 
protected until 31st December, rgot. 


NEW WORKING CAPITAL. 


For some time past the Company has been trading on an exceedingly small cash 
balance, but the Directors have been adverse to entertaining any scheme for 
financing the Company until the restoration of peace and consequent better markets. 
The Company however is placed ina very unsatisfactory position for doing business 
by its want of cash Capital, and the Directors consider that this cause is chiefly 
responsible for the Jow price of the shares. The board bas now been approached 
with an offer to provide further capital on the following terms :— 

A new Company to be registered with a total capital of .. 


in £1 shares. 


£220,0c0 


Of this oe ee oe +» £70,000 
in fully paid shares are to be set aside for the purchase of the 
Africa Trust assets with all liabilities and entire undertaking as 
a going conce:n (equal to about three fully paid shares for four 
shares in the present Company). 
20,000 shares to be underwritten at par to provide working capital £30,003 
The Underwriters to Have the right to call the whole of the 
reserve issue of os os £100,c00 
at par for 3 years. _—_- 
£200,020 


The Directors have stipulated that some opportunity, as far as is practicable, 
shall be given to the present shareholders to participate in the underwriting 
scheme, and a notice to that effect was sent out on the 26th ult., with the result that 
many shareholders are taking advantage of the opportunity. Further details of the 
scheme will be given to you at the meeting. At an early date a Special Meeting 
will probably be convened to formaily consider the proposal, which under the cir- 
cumstances the Directors propose to recommend to the Shareholders for their accept- 
ance, uness a more favouratle proposition is made in the meantime. The «dvan- 
tages of the scheme are that, whilst placing the Company in a good financial 
position, the present capital will only be written down by 25 per cent., soughly 
equivalent to the losses incurred by depreciation. An important feature is that there 
= be no assessment on the present shares, which are valued at 15s. under the new 
scheme. 

The Board are pleaced to be able to state that provided the scheme referred to 
above is carried out the new Board wil! be strengthened by the addition of Mr. 
R. C. Richards, Managing Director of Henderson's Transvaal Estates, Ltd. 

In accordance with the Articles of Association, the Honourabl¢ John Scott- 
Montagu, M.P., and Mr. C. C. Cannell retire from the Board, but are eligible for 


re-election. 
Messrs. Fox, Sissons & Co. (the Auditors) retire, but being eligible, offer them- 


selves for re-election. 
By Order of the Board, 
H. BAX, Secretary. 


THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


HE ordinary general meeting of the Automatic 
Telephone Company, Limited, was held on Thursday, Mr. Bernard Parker 
presiding. 

The Chairman said that he was glad to be able to announce to the shareholders 
that the inventor, M. Seligmann-Lui, had completed the working model of his in- 
vention, and he (the chairman) in company with another director had paid a 
visit to Paris and had seen the machine at work there. He was not a tele- 
phone expert, but he must say that he felt very sanguine as to the future 
of: the invention, which, he contended, had considerable advantages over 
any existing system. He recognised the difficulties that have to be met with in 
establishing the commercial utility of any new invention and especially of one like 
theirs which would start a new era in the history of the telephone. He had every 
reason to believe that within the course of a few months this company ought to 
be in the position of being able to prove to the telephone experts of the 
Post Office, the London County Council, and the National Telephone Com- 
pany that by adopting this invention they would be able to considerably 
reduce the charges which they would have to make to subscribers for the 
telephone service. He would not like to go into figures and say how much 
the reduction could be, but he contended it would be certainly very large, and that 
even then the Post Office and the National Telephone Company would be able 
to make a considerably larger profit than they would derive under the arrange- 
ment which had just been arrived at. He expressed regret that the 
inventor had not been able to spare time from his official duties in Paris 
to bring the model over for the shareholders to see, but he (the chairman) 
hoped that after Christmas there would be an opportunity afforded to the 
English shareholders to inspect it. The company possessed no less than forty 
patents covering and protecting the invention throughout the world, and they also 
had a model which demonstrated the capabilities of practical working. He then 
gave a technical description of the instrument, extracted from a statement with 
which he had been supplied by the inventor, and concluded with the formal 
resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Max Margowski seconded the resolution. 

In the course of the discussion, which was mainly in the direction of clearing up 
points as between Mr. Seligmann-Lui and the old Board, Mr. White said that it was 
only right that an expression of opinion should be forthcoming from the share- 
holders on the highly satisfactory statement which they had just heard from the 
Chairman. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


THE VAN RYN GOLD MINES ESTATE, LIMITED. 
nr is hereby given that a Certified Transfer 


for fifty shares numbered 331965 to 332014 (inclusive) in the name of 
GkorGe RusseLL, is alleged to have been lost, mislaid or destroyed ; and that 
unless reasonable objection be lodged at this office on or before the 14th January 
1g02, a dupticate Transfer will be certified. 

By order of the Board, STUART JAMES HOGG (Secretary). 


18 St Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C., 13th December, 190+. 
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THE OCEANA CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, LTD. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


The Directors have pleasure in presenting to the Shareholders the | 


abound therein. The lines of railway now being projected by the 


Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account for the 12 months ending | Congo Free State will materially help in providing access to the 


30th June, 1901. 


| country, whilst the Flotilla Company, which the Oceana Company 


The result of the year’s working shows a credit balance of | continues to support, provides a means of through communication 


£54,647 5s. 4d., to which is to be added the balance brought forward | 


from the previous year of £54,128 12s. 10d., making a total of 
£108,775 18s. 2d., available for distribution. Out of this sum the 
Directors recommend the payment of a dividend of 5 per cent. (less 
income tax) for the year ending June 30th, 1901. This will absorb 
£75,000, leaving a balance of £33.775 18s. 2d., to be carried forward 
to the current year. 

The unfortunate prolongation of the war has of necessity militated 
against the Company’s operations in the Transvaal Colony. On the 
other hand, the Directors are pleased to report that, through your 
interests in West Africa and the Congo Free State, a satisfactory result 
for the year has been shown. 

The efforts of the Directors have been directed towards placing the 
organisation of the Company in Johannesburg in such a position as to 
enable it to take advantage of the resumption of business whenever 
that takes place. Their representatives are now Mr. William 
McCallum, who has had many years’ experience on the Witwaters- 
rand, and Mr. David R. Wardrop, who has been at Durban and 
Johannesburg during the whole period of the war. 

As regards the Transvaal, the chief feature of interest resulting 
from the annexation of the country and the policy likely to be followed 
with regard to railway extension, irrigation and colonisation, is the 
large increase in values which is bound to follow in your important 


from the mouth of the Zambesi river. 


| With regard to the Mozambique Company, the London, Paris and 


Brussels Committees, representing practically all the share capital out- 
side the shares held by the Portuguese Government, are co-operating 
cordially in their endeavours to improve the Company’s position, and 
they are supporting in every way the efforts of the Inspectors, Messrs. 
Morisseaux, Roget and Col. Arnold, towards carrying out the much- 
needed reforms in the administration, and the control of the expendi- 
ture. The Oceana Company have also to record their appreciation of 
the services rendered to Mozambique and South African mining 
interests generally by Senhor Freire d’Andrade, who is in charge of 
the mining department of the Company. It is hoped that the 
Portuguese Government and the Lisbon Directors will support the 
policy advocated by the Committees, in which case there should be a 
resumption of prosperity in store for the Company, for the resources of 
the country as it is opened out appear to be very encouraging, whilst 
the town of Beira, as the port of the Chartered Company’s territory, is 
assuming increasing commercial importance, the customs receipts 
encashed by the Mozambique Company in 1900 being £81,992 os. 9d. 

During the course of the financial year, your Beard decided to parti- 
cipate in the international business of the Trunk Railway which is 
bringing the interior of Abyssinia into touch with the coast of the Red 


holding of farms. The total area of land, as the Shareholders are | 


aware, is over a million acres, represented (ex mineral rights) in the 
Balance Sheet by the nominal sum of £53,000. Our interest in the 
mineral rights over the million acres is represented by 239,500 shares 
he in the Oceana Minerals Company. Your Directors have intimated 
to H.M. Government their readiness to co-operate in any reasonable 
scheme put forward for the acquisition of farms by settlers in th 
Transvaal Colony. 

It is needless to refer in detail to the various mining interests in the 
Transvaal, as most of them remain practically in the same position as 
they were a year ago, with the exception of the Van Ryn Mine, which 
was raided by the Boers on two different occasions, and suffered 
damage, restricted happily to an estimated amount of £50,000 by the 
personal efforts of Mr. Wenz, your consulting engineer. Pumping 
work has, however, been kept going, new machinery to replace the 
portions damaged or destroyed has been ordered, and every effort is 
being made to resume crushing operations with as little delay as 
possible. Your Directors regret to report that their views with regard 
to the general mining management of the Van Ryn Company have not 
been shared by the shareholders who formed a majority at the recent 
general meeting of that Company. 

The Welgedacht Company, in which your Company has a large 
holding, has acquired an interest in options to purchase farms in the 
East Rand District, which it is hoped will prove a valuable asset in 
the near future. The Douglas Colliery should also turn out a_profit- 
able investment owing to the high quality of coal the mine produces, 
and the direct connection of the latter with the railway. 

It is believed that H.M. Government intends expropriating the 
Pretoria-Pietersburg Kailway ; though it is unlikely that the mode in 
which the interests of the share and debenture holders in this concern 
will be eventually dealt with can be made known before the termina- 
tion of the war. The Oceana Company virtually controls the share 
capital of the Company that is not now held by H.M. Government. 

As to the interests in Central Africa, the Katanga Company’s large 
territory is showing increasing value as it is being opened up. By an 
arrangement with the Congo Free State, the Katanga Company and 


Sea. The Imperial Ethiopian Railway Company was incorporated in 
August, 1896, in Paris, under a charter granted by the Emperor 
Menelik to Messrs. Chefneux & Ilg. The railway, starting from 
Djibouti on the French Somali Coast, has now reached Adagalla at 
kilo. 201, and is fast approaching the point at the foot of Harrar, where 
the right to levy 10 per cent. duty on all imports and exports to and 
from Abyssinia in favour of the Railway Company comes into effect. 
It is desired that a branch line be built from the Port of Zeila in 
British Somaliland, which would give the British Protectorate the same 
facility of access as is at present enjoyed by the Port of Djibouti in 
French Somaliland. In order to pursue this policy, the Internationa} 
Ethiopian Railway Trust and Construction Company has been formed 
by your Company and other groups to deal with their joint interest. 
This concern will continue to increase its influence in the Ethiopian 
Railway with a view to further in every possible way the extension of 
British, in harmony with French commercial interests. There are 
other indications in Abyssinia of large chances of profit both in land 
and minerals, which can be dealt with whenever it is deemed ex- 
pedient. Particulars of the Railway Concession with Map are 
annexed. 

The reconstruction of the Taquah and Abosso Company, which has 
been engaged in mining operations for many years, gave the Oceana 
Company an opportunity of taking part in this business, thus 
becoming interested in two of the best properties in the Wassau 
district, where banket formation and the accessibility to the Railway 
form a special attraction. This property holds an estimated aggregate 
of 2,052 claims (Transvaal measurement), of which about 1,360 are 
on the dip of the reef, a concession over about 26 miles of the 


| Ankobra River with 500 yards on each bank, and several other 


the Government are now together developing that country with con- | 


siderable activity. Expeditions which have recently been*sent to the 
Katanga country has confirmed the fact that minerals and india-rubber 
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properties in the district. The Oceana Company also assisted in the 
subsequent financing of two subsidiary Companies, formed under the 
names of the Abosso Gold Mining Company and the Ankobra (Taquah 
and Abosso) development Syndicate. Progress is being made in 
sinking the main shaft on the Abosso property, boreholes are being 
sunk on the Taquah property to fix the site of the main shaft, and the 
Ankobra river is being examined by an expedition under a New 
Zealand mining expert, in order to ascertain how best to recover the 
gold which is known to exist in its bed. Contrary to general expecta 

tion the health of the Europeans employed on these properties has so 
far been satisfactory, and there has not hitherto been any difficulty in 
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The Oceana Consolidated Company, Limited. 
Continued. 
obtaining a sufficiency of labour to meet present requirements. All 
hese enterprises are amply provided with working capital. 

The Directors have, pursuant to the Powers conferred upon hem by 
the Articles of Association appointed the Earl of Chesterfield and 
Mr. T. F. Dalglish Directors of the Company. [In accordance with 
the Articles of Association, Messrs. H. Pasteur, F. R. Bullock, and 
John Seear retire and offer themselves for re-election. 

Messrs. Welton, Jones & Co., Auditors to the Company, retire, and 


offer themselves for re-election. 


H. PASTEUR, Chairman. 


13 Austin Friars, 12th December, IgoI. 


BALANCE SHEET at 30th JUNE, 1901. 


Dr. 
To Capital — 
Authorised and Issued — £ sd £ fsd 
1,500,000 Shares of reach . oe 3300,000 0 o 
Less Calls unpaid at date ee 2210 0 


Premiums Account— 


alance forward from 30th June, seine 46,519 7 7 
Expenses to date .. ee ° 665 15 2 
455853 12 5 
Bills payable . os 
Unpaid Dividends (Oceana Company) oo ond > 
Unpaid Dividends (December, 1900) 955 5 
Sundry Creditors in London and Af Africa .. a oe ‘a 8,469 5 6 
it Balance, 30th June, 1g00.. 128,5 
Less Dividend IS. per Share declared 
» 1900, on 
1,488,862 os oe 74:443 20 
54,128 12 10 
Profit for year to 30th om —, as per 
Account herewith ee 54,647 5 4 
108,775 18 2 
Liabilities— 
ed Capital on In- 
- £78,677 4 § 


under 


41,666,967 7 1 


Cr. 
By Cash in London and Africa ‘a 17,149 1 6 
British and Foreign Government “Securities, &e. (at cost) ‘ea 115,828 16 4 
on Stock Exchange.. 78,297 16 3 


211,275 14 
555543 7 4 


Loans to various Companies by Securities oe oe 
44,708 19 8 


Sundry Debtors in London and Africa .. om aa ve 
Investments as per Schedule (at cost) 


Railway Shares and Debentures e+ £336,914 3 3 
Mining Interests in Transvaal. . ee 597,781 3 2 
Land Interests in Transvaal, 12,406 10 
Territorial and Development Interests 

in Portuguese East Africa 

Free State oo ee ° 164,206 14 4 
Sundries .. én 130,908 2 


1,242,216 4 0 


Land in Transvaal (1,038,009 acres) at cost $3,302 418 
Town Sites, Buildings, and Sundry a © in i ‘around 

Beira (cost ess depreciation) .. oe 53,375 Ir 5 
Buildings and Sundry Assets on éa ee oe + 4,952 18 9 
Furniture and Fittings ee es oe 1,532 6 12 


£1,666,967 7 


Profit aad Loss Account for the Year ending 30th June, 1901. 
Dr. 


«@ 
To Office, an pm Directors’ Fees, and other Ex- 
penses—London, Paris and Lisbon, less Fees 
from other Companies.. - £12,505 19 0 
») Transvaal and East African Expenses, including 
Salaries, Rent, Travelling and other Ex- 
penses, less Fees received from other Com- 
panies ee _7:492 12 11 
dings and S ndry Assets 
on Furniture, Buil oo 4532! ° 
é » Bet Dene written oe ee ° 
54,947 5 4 


Balance carried to Balance Sheet .. ee oe oo 


479,098 19 3 


Cr. 
By Dividends and Interest received and accr oe oe 19,344 9 9 
, Profit on Shares and Investments realised es Loss) 58,636 31 
Transfer Fees «. oe on oe 1,118 8 5 
£79,098 19 3 


I! In accordance with the Companies Act, 3900, we certify that all our requirements 
as Auditors have been complied with. We have to report to the Shareholders that 
we have Audited the above Balance Sheet and in our opinion such Balance Sheet 
is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a oe - — view of the state of the 
Company's affairs as shown by the y in London, and the 
Accounts received from Africa. The values KAD - to the Investments are intro- 
duced on the responsibility of the Directors, and are subject to realisation. | 


WELTON, JONES & CO. 


5 Moorcate Street, Loxpon, EC., 
3rd December, rgor. 


| THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen toe 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
Par superior to ordinary guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. THE wYE VALLEY. 
BRIGHTON, EAS'BOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, ABERDOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, TREFRIW, BETTWS-Y-COED, FESTINIOG, 
** A brilliant book.” Times. Particularly good.”— Ac. 
‘The best Handbook to London ever a Daily Post. 
‘* Most emphatically tops them all.”— Daily Graphic. 
Enlarged edition, 5S. 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the world. 
Llangollen : Darlington & Co. Lenten: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ld. 
Paris and New York: Brentano’s. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
(Ancienne REYUE DES REWYUES). 
24 Numéros par an. 
Richemen: illustré 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


XII¢ ANNEE. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. Directeur: JEAN Finor 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. , l'étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
Bay oh roubles, 20 marks ow 24 livres) on a un abonnement d’ua an pour LA 
E, RICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


RAND MINES, Limited. 


SECOND DRAWING. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the following Five per Cent. Debentures were 

this day drawn for payment at £103 per Cent, on or after the lst January, 1902, from 

which day interest thereon will cease. 
DEBENTURES 


OF £50, 


4688 4693 4694 4695 4696 4701 4703 4709 4712 4720 4722 4734 4736 
4744 4762 4767 4774 4776 4782 4806 4809 4814 4821 4824 4848 4858 
4868 4880 4907 4930 4934 4936 4937 4949 4954 4963 4967 4980 5010 
5022 5035 5039 5042 5048 5049 5057 5058 5059 5061 5063 5066 5106 
5121 5126 5127 5133 5142 6150 5157 5173 5202 5219 5223 5226 5228 
5243 5252 5254 5266 5272 5280 5294 5298 5305 5310 5316 5326 5334 
5345 5346 5351 5359 5372 5374 5390 5393 5394 5400 5414 5415 5417 
5429 5436 5438 5443 5449 5452 5467 5469 5479 5497 5503 5506 5507 
5511 5516 5523 5534 5537 5647 5558 5564 5580 5581 5584 5618 5619 
5620 5627 5631 5633 5637 5638 5644 5652 5653 5658 5659 5690 5699 
5707 5712 5717 5730 5745 5748 6749 5754 5769 5774 5775 5777 5778 
5790 5803 5819 5826 5829 5864 5876 5885 5886 5814 5915 5917 5931 
5937 5949 5951 5961 5988 6003 6005 6U19 6024 6036 6041 6048 6052 
6072 6079 6080 6082 6091 6105 6109 6113 6115 6122 6136 6138 6143 
6144 6149 6168 6186 6201 6202 6204 6208 6215 6216 6217 6220 623) 
6233 6249 6252 6258 6267 6269 6278 6285 
OF £100. 
1130 1141 1154 1173 1180 1204 1219 1 1231 1243 1253 1255 
1272 1297 1300 1327 1342 1361 isse 1360 1366 1379 1381 1387 1402 
1407 1415 1426 1427 1440 1441 1451 1453 1459 1464 1470 1490 1493 
1498 1505 1511 1517 1524 1533 1569 1571 1582 1587 1596 1608 1610 
1623 1627 1628 1642 1643 1654 1662 1663 1668 1671 1697 1699 1702 
1713 1716 1727 1751 1753 1755 1756 1779 1791 1806 1808 1809 1821 
1832 1839 1841 1885 1896 1910 1920 1928 1962 1970 1979 2001 2014 
2144 2151 2154 2159 2178 2179 
2258 2260 2263 2297 2300 2301 
2407 2412 2420 2435 2453 2458 
2515 2536 2541 2558 2575 2582 
2638 2642 2662 2670 2688 2692 
2810 2829 2873 2876 2889 2897 
3029 3034 3036 3041 3063 3075 
$ 3166 3173 3191 3194 3205 3213 
242 3245 3248 326 . 3335 3336 3340 3343 3352 3354 
3355 3375 3385 3386 S411 3422 3426 3443 3450 3456 3459 3460 3464 
3468 3474 3479 3488 3509 3516 3523 3549 3569 357 
3615 3618 3620 3622 3630 3646 3647 3666 3667 
3745 3748 3757 3799 3805 3872 3882 3885 3907 
3950 3961 3970 3980 3986 3988 3992 4002 4015 
4141 4148 4157 4190 4196 4250 4299 4318 4335 
4367 4377 4382 4384 4405 4406 4415 4421 4450 
4491 4494 4542 4553 4678 4583 4592 4598 4609 
4639 4652 4664 4672 4681 
DEBENTURES OF £500, 
5 7 659 123 148 148 164 170 179 227 273 
275 «4306 «6331 350) 3610S 3366 372) 382 386400 4138 


726 «732 «©7370 739) 784) 792) B13 6494 
935 942 943 950 953 954 957 972 978 993 
1046 1056 1105 
RECAPITULATION, 

203 Debentures of £50 each, £10,150 with Premium £10,454 10 0 

317 £100 , £31,700 ,, £32,651 0 O 

£500 , £41,500 ,, £42,745 0 0 

603 £83,350 £85,550 10 0 


The above Debentures must be left four clear days for examination, and may 
be presented at the London Office any day (Saturdays excepted) after Thurs lay 
26th December, 1901, between the hours of 11 and 2. 

Listing forms may be had on application. 

London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

3rd December, 1901, By Order, | 

Present at Drawing— 

ALEX. Ripeway (of the firm of John Venn & Sons), Notary Public, 
75, 76 & 77 Cornhill, E.C, 
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A. MOIR, London Sceretary. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


Books Suitable for Christmas Presents. 


MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
CLASS 
Edited by ALFRED W. POLLARD, 

Demy 8vo. in handsome cloth binding, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 

BACON’S ESSAYS: Colours of Good and Evil and 
Advancement of Learning. 1 vol. 

SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. : vol. 
MALORY’S MORTE DARTHUR. 2 vols. 
STERN ES TRISTRAM SHANDY and SENTIMENTAL 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 3 vols. 
CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 2 vols. 
FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 
WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 


1 vol 


TRAVELS OF SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE, with IlIlus- 


trative Narratives from Hakluyt. 1 vol. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 5 vols. 

DON QUIXOTE. Translated by SHELTON. 3 vols. 
WALTON’S LIVES and COMPLETE ANGLER. : vol. 
DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH 


OPIUM EATER, and other Essays. I vol. 
SARTOR RESARTUS and ON HEROES, HERO- 
AND THE HEROIC IN HISTORY. By Tuomas 
SELECT WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Com- 


prising the Vicar of Wakefield, Plays and Poems. 1 vol. 


COMPLETE EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 


With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. With MATTHEW ARNOLD. With a Por- 
Portraits, engraved on steel by G. trait, engraved on steel by G. 
Stopart. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. Srovart. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

72 COLLECTED POEMS oF T. E. Pency BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited 

ROWN, Author of “ Fo'c's'le by Professor DowpEN. With a Por- 
nt " “The Manx Witch,” &c. trait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. With 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Introduction by THomas HvuGueEs, 


Edited, with a Biographical Intro- and a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


duction, by J. Dyxes Camrsert. WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. With 
Portrait as a Frontispiece. Crown Introduction by JoHn Mor.ey, and 
8vo. 7s. 6d. a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL. 


By EVELYN SHARP, 
Illustrated Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 
* Will make a delightful present to some lucky schoolgirl.” —World. 
“No more delightful present for a schoolgirl could be found.”—Pilot. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’'S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo. clothfelegant, 4s. 6d. 


THE WOOD-PIGEONS AND MARY. With Illustrations by 
. R. 
“ if a girl is lucky enough to get a copy of ‘ The Wood- Pigeons and Mary,’ this 
Yuletide may have with it the assurance of thorough enjoyment. 
Daily Telegraph. 
y 4to. Picture Board 


OLD KING COLE'S. ‘BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES. With 
Illustrations in Colour by Byam Suaw. 
“A — collection ....The Illustrations are original in design and beauti- 
fully reproduced. This is the very present for a child.” — World. 
. Picture Boards, 
THE OLDE IRISHE RIMES OF “BRIAN O’LINN. With 
Illustrations by S. RosaMONnD PRAEGER. 
** We advise everyone to buy it.”"—Guardian. 


NEW arr BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


own 8vo. cloth elegant, 6s. 
TALES OF THE SPANISH MAIN. By Mowsray Morris. 
With Illustrations by Gutzon Borglum. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 6s. 
THE BOYS’ ODYSSEY. By Water Cop_anp Perry. With 
Illustrations by Jacomb H 
“* A book that deserves a place in every boy’s library—and in every boy’s heart 
also...... Beautifully "—World. 
own 8vo. cloth elegant, 6s. 
GOD SAVE KING ALFRED. By the Rev. E. Giiutat.  Ilus- 
trated by Gutzon Borgtum. 
“* Very accurately and pleasantly written...... The scholarly charm of the book 
will hardly ve fully appreciated by younger readers, but they will enjoy it 
thoroughly nevertheless.’ —Wordd. 


INSECT LIFE, SOUVENIRS OF A 


NATURALIST. By it. Fapre. Translated from the French by the 
Author of **M idemoiselle Mori.” With a Preface by David Sharp, M.A., 
F.R.S. Illustrated by M. Prendergast Parker. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Ready on Tuesday. 


THE WOODLANDS ORCHIDS 


Described and Illustrated. With Stories of Orchid-collecting. 
By FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Coloured Plates by J. L. MacrarLane, F.R.H.S. 


4to. gilt edges, 21s, net. 


[Ready on Tuesday, 


SCENES OF RURAL LIFE IN HAMPSHIRE 
AMONG THE MANORS OF BRAMSHOTT. 


By W. W. CAPES, Rector of Bramshott. 


Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
[Ready on Tuesday. 


With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, AND 


AFTERMATH. By James Lane ALLEN. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, Crown 


8vo. 6s. 


*4* Also an Edition de Luz uxe, li limited to 250 copies, | Super-royal 8vo. 30s. net. 


THE WORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 
Extra Crown 8vo. gilt tops, 6s. each. 


KIM. Illustrated by J. Lockwoop Kiptine. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS, 
LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being Stories 


of Mine Own People. 
MANY INVENTIONS. 
THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE; and Other 


Stories. 


SOLDIERS THREE; and Other | 


Stories. 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. With 


Illustrations. 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. With Illus- 


trations. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK 


With Illustrations. 
THE DAY’S WORK. 
STALKY AND CO. 
FROM SEA TO SEA. Vol. I. 
FROM SEA TO SEA. Vol. II. 


| THE NAULAHKA. By Rvupvyarp 


Kiptinc and Wotcott BALESTIER. 


IN SPECIAL FOR PRESEN CLOTH ELEGANT, 


T EDGES, 6s. 


JUNGLE BOOK. Illustrated 
by J. L. Kipling, W. H. Drake, and 
‘renzeny. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 
Illustrated by J. L. Kipling. 


Lag ES. Illustrated by 


Hartrick 


PE 


| CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. Illus- 


trated by I. W. Taber. 


THE JUNGLE BOOK, AND THE 
SECOND JUNGLE BOOK, in a 
box, 12s. 

| THE SECOND 

OK, SOLDIER 
AL ES, COURA- 
GEOUS, in a box, 24s. 


With 1,400 J//ustrations. 
SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss Kate Norcare. 
New Edition in 3 vols. _ Supereoyal | 8vo. half-leather binding, 40s. net. 


By LORD ROBERTS. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


From Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 


Containing 44 Illustrations and Plans. 


3eth Edition. Extra crown 8vo. tos. net. 


LIBRARY EDITION. With Portraits on Steel. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
A Biography by HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
Illustrated with several Portraits, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 15s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


Profusely Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo. gilt tops, flat backs. In uniform binding. 
€s. per vol. 


THE LAKE DISTRICT. By A. G. 
Braviey. With Illustrations by 


JOSEPH PENNELL. 
[Just published. 
ANGLIA. By Wituiam A. 
JuTT. illustrations by 


JOSEPH PENNELL. 


By Percy DEARMER, 
Hilustrated by JOSEPH 
PENNE 


STEPHEN Gwynn. _ Illustrated 4 
HUGH THOMSON. 


YORESHIRE. By Artuur H. 
Norway. | With Illustrations by 
JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH 
THOMSON. 


NORTH WALES. By A. G. Brap- 
Ley. Illustrated by JOSEPH PEN- 
NELL and HUGH THOMSON. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. By 
Artuur H. Norway. _ Illustrated 
by JOSEPH PENNELL and 
THOMSON. 


THE WORKS OF TENNYSON. 


7%, POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
ORKS. Complete in 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 
7S. 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
In 12 vols. demy 16mo. cloth, 1s. net 
each ; or in cloth box, 14s. net. 

In 23 vols. cloth, rs. net each ; leather, 
1s. 6d. net ; or in handsome case, cloth, 
25s. net ; leather, 36s. net. 

POCKET EDITION. Pott 8vo. 
beund in leather, 7s. 6d. net. 

GLOBE EDITION. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
or with gilt back, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


DRAMATIC WORKS, ‘‘ MIN- 
TURE” EDITION. 5 vols, in 
= 12s. 6d. 

POEMS.--IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, 
PRINCESS, ENOCH ARDEN, &c. 
With Portrait and 16 Iilustrations, 
8vo. gilt edges, 2s. 

IN MEMORIAM. **Golden Trea- 
sury” Series. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE PRINCESS. eee Trea- 
sury” Series. 2s. 6d. n 

LYRICAL POEMS. Golden Trea- 


sury” Series. 2s. 
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